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ms  KXCELLENCY  SENOR  DOS'  OSCAR  R.  CIXTAS 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  CUBA  IN  THE 
I’NITED  STATES 


SENOR  OSCAR  B.  CINTAS,  AMBASSADOR 
OF  CUBA  IN  WASHINGTON 

SENOK  OSCAR  R.  CINTAS,  the  newly  appointed  ambassador 
I  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Chiba  to  the  United  States, 
presented  bis  letters  of  credence  to  President  Hoover  on  November 
18,  1932.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion,  be  said: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  on  this  occasion  to  express  to  your  excellency  the 
sentiments  of  great  friendship  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Cuba,  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  is  traditional  and  which  has  its  foundations  in  the  period  in  which 
with  enormous  sacrifices  our  nationality  was  founded. 

The  policy  of  my  Government  is  to  continue  strengthening,  on  its  part,  the 
moral  ties  which  bind  our  two  peoples,  and  to  intensify  in  the  conscience  of  our 
citizens  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  toward  the  United  States  for  the  noble  aid 
given  us  in  the  conquest  of  our  indei)endence.  My  Government  likewise  believes 
that  our  economic  relations,  disturbed  by  the  violent  crisis  of  these  last  few  years, 
can  be  reaffirmed  to  reciprocal  advantage  on  broader  and  more  solid  bases. 

My  niission  before  your  excellency  will  be  to  interpret  with  pleasure  these 
good  aims.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  appreciate  the  high  character  of  the  citizens 
of  yiuir  country  in  other  fields  of  activity,  with  indisputable  moral  benefit  to  me, 
nothing  will  satisfy  me  more  than  to  cooperate  for  the  success  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  near  your  excellency. 

To  this  President  Hoover  replied: 

Your  reference  to  the  traditit)nal  sentiments  of  friendship  and  the  close  ties  of 
8ymj)athy  which  have  bound  our  two  ])eoples  since  the  time  of  your  heroic  struggle 
for  independence  is  gratifying  to  hear.  Your  i)revious  residence  in  this  country 
and  j'our  understanding  of  our  i)roblems  make  you  unusually  well  qualified  to 
strengthen  the  cordial  relations  which  have  always  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

With  respect  to  your  remarks  concerning  the  violent  crisis  of  the  last  few  years 
which  has  so  disturl)ed  our  economic  relations,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  world 
recovery  aided  by  curative  economic  measures  and  restored  confidence  may  bring 
about  the  alleviation  of  existing  conditions,  with  resultant  mutual  benefit  to  our 
two  countries. 


1 


2  THE  PAX  AMKIJICAX  UXIOX 


The  appointment  of  Senor  (Mntas  brings  to  Wasliington  one  of  the 
ablest  ('uban  men  of  affairs.  Altliougb  this  is  liis  first  diplomatic  ( 

post,  he  comes  here  exee|)tionally  well  e(|uipped  by  reason  of  his  ^ 

varied  business  contaets,  e.xtensive  travels,  and  previous  residence  f 

in  the  United  States.  { 


Senor  Cintas  was  born  on  Mareh  31,  1S87,  in  Sagiia  la  Grande,  a 
sugar  center  on  the  southern  shore  of  ('uba.  Part  of  his  education 
was  received  in  England,  where  he  went  at  the  age  of  16  to  remain 
for  almost  5  years.  Perhaps  it  was  there  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
tennis  and  his  interest  in  the  arts  were  first  stimulated.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  patron  of  art,  and  his  collection  of  paintings  is  noteworthy. 

After  returning  to  Uuba  in  HUM),  he  established  himself  in  llabana, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  eommereial  and  industrial  enter- 
])rises.  He  has  won  prominence  in  sugar  and  railway  circles,  holding 
important  positions  in  corporations  related  to  the  latter  industry  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  the  United  States,  France,  and  England,  as  well  as  in 
his  native  country.  These  business  activities  have  given  the  new 
ambassador  a  wide  aecjuaintanee  with  the  leading  European  and 
American  bankers  and  industrialists.  His  travels  in  the  furtherance 
of  these  interests  have  carried  him  over  a  large  part  of  America,  and 
his  contacts  with  men  and  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  will 
be  of  great  help  to  him  in  his  labors  in  the  hitherto  untried  field  of 
diplomacy. 


1)K.  KICARDO  J.  ALKAUO 

KNVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  PANAMA  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Doctor  Alfaro  has  returned  to  the  I'nited  States  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni|M>tentiary 
of  his  country,  in  which  capacity  he  serve<I  with  distinction  from  1H22  to  1931.  In  January  of  the  l.itter 
year,  as  First  DesiKnate,  he  wa.s  called  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  until  the 
ItiaUKUmtion  of  Presiilent  .^rias  on  October  1,  1932.  A  lawyer  by  profession.  Doctor  .\lfarn  has  taken  an 
lU'tive  |iart  in  the  csiuse  of  education  and  in  addition  is  known  as  an  eminent  author.  Durinit  a  brilliant 
public  career  he  has  occuiaed  the  cabinet  i>ositions  of  Secretary  of  l  lovernment  and  Justice  and  of  ForeiKii 
Affairs.  .Mways  an  enthusiastic  supiH>rter  of  the  ideals  of  Pan  .Americanism,  Doctor  .Alfar.i  has  rejire- 
.seiileii  Panama  in  numerous  Pan  .American  and  international  conferences.  He  (iresented  his  letters  of 
credenie  to  President  IhMiver  on  Novemtier  2S,  1932. 


FORDLANDIA,  BRAZIL 

The  publication  of  this  article  iit  authorized  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

IN  the  heart  of  tropical  northern  Brazil,  at  Boa  Vista,  on  the  Tapajoz 
River,  140  miles  south  of  its  conlluence  with  the  Amazon,  lies  the 
plantation  of  the  Companhia  Ford  Industrial  do  Brasil,  commonly 
called  in  that  country  “Fordlandia.” 

There  on  terraced  hills  which  rise  from  the  river  "row  orderly  rows 
of  rubber  trees  where  once  the  tangled  junjrle  stood.  Each  year  the 
forest  is  pushed  back  farther,  new  terraces  are  constructed,  and  tlum- 
sands  of  new  seedlings  transplanted  from  the  nurseries.  Within  four 
years  the  first  new  trees  will  come  into  bearing  and  each  year  there¬ 
after  rubber  production  will  grow  until  eventually  the  plantation  out¬ 
put  becomes  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  world  rubber  market. 

The  vast  Ford  plantation,  with  a  7o-mile  water  front  on  the  Tapa¬ 
joz,  inclosing  some  2,471,000  acres  in  the  richest  rubber  ccuntry  in 
the  world,  was  born  in  the  days  when  British  and  Dutch  planters  in 
Malaya,  controlling  the  world’s  rubber  supply,  attempted — for  a  time 
successfully — to  dictate  by  export  restrictions  the  price  the  world 
should  pay  for  its  rubber. 

For  a  century,  until  1910,  northern  Brazil  was  virtually  the  world’s 
sole  source  of  rubber.  Its  chief  cities,  Belem  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  and  Manaos.  more  than  900  miles  up  that  mighty  river, 
tapped  a  vast  empire  from  which  issued  a  seemingly  never-ending  flow 
of  “black  gold.” 

Latex,  or  sap,  containing  rubber  is  found  in  a  great  many  species 
of  trees  and  plants  the  world  over,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  world’s 
rubber  supply  is  obtained  from  a  tree  known  as  the  Ilevea  brasiliensis, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  Amazon  Valley.  There  the  heaviest- 
bearing  rubber  trees  in  the  world  grow  wild  in  the  jungle — great  tow¬ 
ering,  living  fountains  of  wealth,  giving  forth  the  rich  sap  which  made 
the  word  “Para”  synonomous  with  quality  in  rubber. 

It  was  upon  these  trees,  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  forest, 
that  the  Brazilian  rubber  empire  was  founded.  From  them  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  skirting  only  the  river  fringes  of  the 
jungle,  gathered  the  latex,  dried  it  over  outdoor  fires,  and  produced 
balls  and  slabs  of  crude  rubber,  in  which  form  it  subsequently  was 
exported.  Needless  to  say,  the  rubber  was  likely  to  be  mixed  with 
sticks,  stones,  and  other  impurities. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  workers  were  engaged  directly  and  indirectly 
in  the  industry.  Its  production  was  unorganized,  its  product  un¬ 
standardized,  yet  this  tropical  El  Dorado  yielded  enough  rubber  for 
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THE  FOKl)  PI-AXTATI<)\  II E A Dgi' AKTERS  AT  BOA  VISTA  IX  1931 

Tlip  presenl-ilay  i-ommunity  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  initenuity  and  lalxir  of  the  enKineers  and  work¬ 
men.  rpiier:  View  from  the  hospital  toward  the  Ta|>ajoz  River,  with  staff  houses  at  left  and  sawmill 
in  renter  background.  Lower:  The  village  as  seen  from  the  office  building. 
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most  of  the  world’s  requirements,  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  auto- 
mohile  industr3'. 

Eventualh',  such  an  industry  was  doomed  to  fall  in  the  march  of 
progress.  In  spite  of  tlie  vast  natural  resources  of  the  Amazon  Valiev, 
the  demand  for  Farsi  rubber  was  destined  to  grow  fsir  hevond  the 
(piantit\*  the  Amazon  Vallej’  wsis  able  to  supislv.  In  such  a  situation 
it  was  onlv  natural  that  men  and  nations  should  begin  to  look  about 
for  other  sources  of  supply.  Almost  a  century  ago  attention  hsid  been 
called  to  the  possihiliU'  of  growing  rubber  in  the  E^ast  Indies,  which 
offer  the  requisite  climatic  conditions.  It  is  (iO  years  since  the  first 
c.xperiments  were  started  in  England.  Two  thousand  rubber-tree 
seeds  were  shipped  from  the  Amazon  to  Ivew  Gsirdens,  hut  only  a 
dozen  seeds  germinated  and  the  six  shoots  sent  to  the  Kox’al  Botanical 
Gardens  in  Calcutta  did  not  thrive  there. 

The  experimenters  were  persistent,  however.  Eventually,  70,000 
rubber-tree  seeds  were  smuggled  from  the  Amazon  to  Kew  (Jardens. 
Hothouses  were  summaril,v  emptied,  the  precious  seeds  planted. 
After  the  young  plants  were  up,  2,000  were  dispatched  to  Ceylon, 
where  they  thrived  bej’ond  expectations.  Thus  was  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  East  Indian  rubber  trade.  Later,  seeds  and  plants  were 
shipped  to  other  countries,  and  the  great  plantations  in  the  Dutch 
E^ast  Indies,  Malaya,  and  Ceylon  were  the  result. 

The  first  offer  of  plantation  rubber  on  the  world  market  was  made 
in  1910,  when  20,000  pounds  of  clean,  graded  Fara  rubber  from  the 
Orient  were  sold  in  New  York.  That  shipment  sounded  the  knell  of 
the  Amazonian  rubber  industry.  The  dominance  of  Ehist  Indian 
rubber  began  to  assert  itself  soon  thereafter.  The  principal  industiy 
of  northern  Brazil  collapsed  and  the  rotting  wharves  and  docks, 
abandoned  warehouses,  ami  laid-up  fleets  of  the  river  cities  bore 
eIo(juent  testimony'  to  the  ruin  brought  about  ly  a  British  and  Dutch 
Ehist  Indian  monopoly'  of  the  world  rubber  market. 

Thereafter,  through  half  a  generation  of  foreign  domination,  the 
Brazilian  rubber  empire  was  in  eclipse,  although  the  trans])ortation 
of  the  world  was  rapidly'  turning  to  rubber-tired  vehicles  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  rubber  soared. 

E^ventually*,  however,  as  is  the  habit  with  monopolies,  the  E^ast 
Indian  rubber  industry’  overreached  itself.  E'irst,  influenced  by  the 
high  prices  prevailing  during  and  shortly  after  the  war,  the  jdanters 
expanded  their  production  hevond  the  demands  of  the  postwar  j’ears. 
Then,  in  an  attempt  to  nullifj'  the  inexorable  layv  of  supply'  and  demand 
it  was  sought  to  control  rubber  exports — and  thus  the  world  rubber 
price — by  the  Ex|)ort  of  Rul)l>cr  Ehiactimuit,  popidarlv  known  as  tin* 
Stevensmi  Bestrictiem  .Vet. 
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ruder  tliis  measure  the  release  of  rubber  stocks  was  controlled  by 
the  rulinjr  market  price.  For  a  time  what  was  termeil  a  fair  market 
price  was  obtained  for  <;rowers,  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  rubber-con¬ 
suming  countries  of  the  world,  while  the  price  of  rid)ber  was  main¬ 
tained,  i)urely  by  this  artificial  method,  at  levels  which  were  not 
justified  by  the  supply. 

It  was  when  these  restrictions  bejran  to  bear  iuost  heavily  upon  the 
I’nited  States,  the  ])rincipal  rubber-consuminjr  countrA’,  and  espe¬ 
cially  upon  American  automobile  manufacturers,  that  the  attempt 
to  challenjje  the  F^ast  Indian  mono|)oly  was  made.  On  the  River 


<'iiiirlrtiy  of  th«  Ford  Motor  Co. 

nOAOIN'O  LOOS 

In  •■U'ariiiK  Uie  forest  land,  nnich  valuable  lumlier  hits  lieen  secureil.  K\|)eriinents  are  lieinn  m.ide  with  a 
view  to  the  eoinmereial  e\|iloitaUun  of  .sevenil  Iteautifiil  si>eeies  of  hardw  iaals. 

Rouge  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  lies  the  great  Ford  plant,  covering  an  area 
of  appro.ximately  1,()9()  acres,  in  normal  years  employing  an  average 
of  100,000  workers,  and  jiroducing  an  average  of  1,000,000  Ford  ears 
and  trucks  annually. 

To  equip  these  ears  with  five  tires  each  requires  about  o0,000,000 
pounds  of  rubber  a  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  millions  of  ])ounds 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  300  other  jiarts  of  a  car,  including 
cttmposition  steering  wheels,  engine  mountings,  cushions,  gaskets, 
washers,  wire  insulation,  artificial  leather,  ami  a  ht»st  of  others  in 
which  rubber  is  used  in  one  fttrm  or  amtther. 
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Henry  Ford,  the  prineipal  factor  in  this  <ireat  industry,  ultimately 
hecame  oonvineed  that  its  fjood  demanded  freedom  from  the  monoj)oly 
and  the  creation  of  a  source  of  rubber  supply  much  closer  to  his  fac¬ 
tories.  If  possible,  he  determined,  this  source  must  be  developed  on 
the  American  continent.  That  decision  at  once  dictated  that  this 
new  supply  should  come  from  the  Amazon  Valley,  the  natural  habitat 
of  the  heaviest-hearinj;  rubber  trees  and  the  cradle  out  of  which  had 
come  the  bejrinnin^s  of  the  fjreat  East  Indian  plantations. 

Once  the  decision  was  reached  Mr.  Ford  acted  (pdckly.  An  e.\- 
l)edition  of  scientists  and  enjiineers  was  dispatched  to  Brazil,  with 
orders  to  locate  the  best  site  for  such  a  project.  After  e.xhaustive 
study,  they  selected  an  area  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the  Tapajoz 
River,  140  miles  south  of  Santarem  and  000  miles  from  the  seacoast 
at  Belem.  Their  selection  was  reported  to  Mr.  Ford. 

At  once  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  jrovernment  of  the 
State  of  Para.  The  necessary  guarantees  were  given  and  received, 
and  as  a  result  (’ompanhia  Ford  Industrial  do  Brasil  was  granted  the 
present  concession,  conditioned  upon  the  clearing  of  certain  specified 
areas  of  forest  land  and  the  ])lanting  of  certain  specified  areas  to 
rubber  trees. 

In  return  for  the  development  the  State  government  relieved  the 
j)lantation  of  all  State  and  municipal  imposts  for  a  term  of  50  years,  it 
being  specified  that,  after  12  years  of  operation,  7  per  cent  of  the 
profits  should  be  returned  to  the  local  government,  5  per  cent  to  the 
State,  and  2  per  cent  to  the  municipality. 

Late  in  1927,  after  these  negotiations  had  been  concluded  and  the 
e.xpedition  had  selected  Boa  Vista  as  the  site  for  the  plantation  head¬ 
quarters,  two  Ford  steamships,  loaded  at  Dearborn,  were  dispatched 
to  the  town  site  with  supplies  and  eciuipment  for  the  establishment  of 
the  plantation.  To-day  Boa  Vista  is  5  years  old.  Those  five  years 
have  been  packed  with  strenuous  labor  for  Ford  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists  and  their  hundreds  of  Brazilian  helpers.  As  has  been  said,  the 
first  rubber  trees  grown  on  the  plantation  will  begin  to  produce  within 
four  A’ears. 

The  community  to-day  spreads  over  the  rolling  hillside  rising  from 
the  river  banks,  a  model  of  city  planning  and  engineering  ingenuity. 
Its  site  is  on  the  most  accessible  harl>or  along  the  75-mile  water  front 
of  the  concession.  When  the  first  party  began  building  five  years 
ago  the  site  was  unbn)ken  jungle.  Now  towering  masses  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  have  given  way  to  a  modern  city,  complete  within  itself,  bordered 
with  an  ever-e.xtending  area  planted  with  orderly  rows  of  rubber 
trees.  * 

The  progress  of  the  development  of  the  plantation  has  been  rapid. 
At  the  outset,  while  engineers  laid  out  the  modern  town,  a  crew  of 
laborers,  armed  with  machetes,  was  set  to  work  clearing  the  jungle. 
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After  the  first  crew  forced  its  way  in,  another  and  still  others  followed, 
felling;,  loggjini;,  and  burning,  until  on  December  1,  1932,  a  total  of 
0,843  acres  had  been  cleared.  Additional  acreage  is  in  preparation. 
As  the  clearing  progressed,  the  logs  were  hauled  away  to  he  con¬ 
verted  into  lumber  for  construction  of  buildings  or  other  uses.  After 
the  removal  of  the  logs,  the  brush  was  left  to  dry,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  it  was  burned  off. 

The  clearing  of  the  land  thus  completed,  the  preparations  for  rubber 
planting  were  begun.  First  the  rolling  hillsides  were  terraced,  to 
prevent  erosion  of  the  rich  top  soil  during  heavy  rains. 


Courtesy  of  the  For<l  Motor  Co. 

n.KARIXO  THE  LAND 

.\fler  fellint!  trees  and  reintiviiiK  logs,  the  brush  and  worthless  wikkI  arc  dried  and  hurnetl. 


While  all  this  was  in  progress  rubber  experts  had  been  combing  the 
entire  Amazon  Valley  to  secure  the  best  seeds  of  the  Ilerea  brasUunxis. 
Brought  hack  to  the  plantation,  these  seeds  were  germinated  in  a 
nursery  and  nurtured  until  they  were  about  3  months  old,  when  they 
were  ready  for  planting  on  the  terraces.  Thus  the  first  100,000 
seedlings  were  set  out.  These  are  now  3-year-old  rubber  trees  and 
within  four  more  years  tapping  will  begin  and  the  first  yield  of  latex 
will  he  gathered.  In  this  same  fashion  more  cleared  areas  were 
planted  until  on  December  1,  1932,  the  plantings  totaled  485,000 
rubber  trees,  with  2,440  additional  acres  prepared  and  ready  for 
planting. 

Although  the  East  Indian  plantations  originated  with  seed  from  the 
Amazon,  there  has  recently  been  found  very  good  evidence  that  seed 
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from  the  trees  {riving  the  highest  yield  never  left  Brazil.  As  a  eon- 
se(juenee,  imieh  greater  yields  than  those  in  the  East  are  e.xpeeted 
from  the  plantin{rs  at  Boa  Vista,  not  only  because  the  trees  are  of  the 
heaviest-producing  species  hut  also  because  these  trees  are  being  pro¬ 
pagated  in  their  natural  habitat. 

.Vs  the  jungle  was  |)ushed  hack,  crushed  stone  roads  and  streets 
were  laid  out,  appro.ximately  o  miles  of  railroad  built  and  a  saw¬ 
mill — freighted  in  pieces  from  Dearborn — turned  the  trees  felled  by 
the  clearing  scpiads  into  lumber  for  the  dormitories,  mess  halls, 
warehouse,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  and  homes  for  officials. 
.V  power  house  and  a  deep-water  dock  were  among  the  first  tasks  of 
the  engineers. 


CourteBy  of  the  For.l  Nfotor  Co. 
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1'hi‘  first  iiiiil  Ilf  thi>  iiiikIitii  scIiimiI  lias  sfvfral  liiiinInMl  |iii|iils  riinillril  iiiulcr  i'<iiii|>rtcnt  lust  nut  iirs. 


The  power  house  is  a  large  steel  and  concrete  building  containing 
four  2l>()-horsep(twer  bttilers  in  addition  to  a  battery  of  generators,  a 
fire  pump  with  a  capacity  of  EoOO  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  and  a 
refrigerating  plant  with  a  capacity  of  lO  tons  of  ice  daily. 

Another  hirge  building  of  steel  and  concrete  construction  houses  a 
machine  sho|)  on  the  first  floor  and  sawmill  above.  In  the  machim* 
shop  many  of  the  small  tools  used  on  the  plantation  are  made  or 
kept  in  condition.  The  sawmill  has  a  capacity  of  90,000  feet  a  day. 
Elsewhf'rc  are  blacksmith  ami  car|)enter  sluips,  dry  kilns,  a  ware¬ 
house,  etc.  A  railroad  facilitates  tlie  movfuiicnt  of  the  heavier 
freight  find  niw  matfU'ials,  and  will  be  «‘xtendcd  as  the  plantation  is 
flevf*lo|)cd. 

(iradually  but  rapidly  the  first  hastily  erected  buildings  have  Ix'en 
replaced  by  more  modern,  substantial  and,  in  the  case  of  living 
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(|Uiirt(*rs,  more  coinfortablo  structuros.  Typically  tropical  in  style, 
the  huildinfrs  are  only  one  stoiy  in  heifrht  ami  rest  on  concrete  founda¬ 
tions.  The  dormitories  accommodate  52  men  each.  The  small 
houses  for  married  men  numher  125;  plans  contemplate  the  ultimate 
construction  of  an  increased  numher  of  these  houses,  each  accom¬ 
modating  a  se])arate  family.  In  addition  there  are  a  numher  of  2- 
family  houses  and  nine  residences  for  stalf  memhers.  All  dw  ellings 
an*  supplied  with  power,  light,  ice,  and  e.xcellent  filtered  drinking 
water. 

The  growth  of  the  plantation  population  thus  far  has  been  amazing. 
On  December  1,  workers  directly  employed  by  the  Ford  Co.  num¬ 
bered  1,300,  while  1,450  more  were  engaged  in  labor  for  contractors 
of  the  company.  The  population  of  the  community  was  close  to 
4,000  persons. 

Before  the  first  clearing  was  started,  the  medical  and  sanitaiy  de¬ 
partment  had  planned  its  campaign  against  tropical  fevers  and 
pestilence.  The  most  modern  filtration  plant  equipment  obtainable 
and  supplies  for  a  fully  etpiipped  hospital  bulked  large  in  the  first 
cargoes  freighted  to  the  site  direct  from  Dearborn,  Mich.,  in  the 
Ford-owned  ships,  the  Lake  Onnoc  and  the  Lake  Farge.  To-day  Boa 
Vista  is  probabh  as  free  from  malaria  and  other  tropical  scourges 
as  any  American  city.  The  small  temporary  hospital,  one  of  the  first 
buildings  erected,  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  steel  and  concrete 
structure  which  has  the  most  modern  facilities  and  conveniences. 
Supplementing  the  hospital  service  is  an  intensive  prevention  pro¬ 
gram.  Rigid  physical  examinations  of  the  workers  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  strict  sanitary  code  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
elimination  of  malaria  and  ho(»kw()rm. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Ford  the  iidiabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plantation  subsisted  maiidy  on  a  diet  of  fried  fish,  dried  meat,  and 
“farinha”  meal.  To-day  the  standard  of  health  among  the  workers 
is  attributed  in  large  measure  to  their  improved  manner  of  living, 
their  healthful  surroundings,  and  the  inclusion  of  vegetables,  fresh 
meat,  and  wholesome  bread  in  their  diet. 

Foreseeing  a  future  plantation  population  of  from  (»,00()  to  10, 000 
persons,  the  engineers  verx*  early  drew  plans  for  schools  and  an 
entire  town  amply  provided  with  parks,  playgrounds,  community 
recreation  halls,  and  clubhouses,  such  as  are  generally  regarded  as 
outstanding  features  of  modern  small-city  planning,  lieautification 
of  the  city  is  also  under  way.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  tbe 
planting  of  trees  to  adorn  the  streets  and  the  grading  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  hiwns  about  the  lH)uses.  Palms,  eucalyptus,  rubber,  and 
mango  trees  now  line  most  of  the  streets.  An  ornamental  lighting 
system  is  being  installed. 
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That  the  devolopiuont  of  this  plan  is  projiressing  steadily  is  shown 
by  the  recent  completion  and  openin"  of  the  central  unit  of  a  modern 
school.  In  its  two  classrooms  several  hundred  of  Boa  Vista’s  chil¬ 
dren,  ran<;in"  from  o  to  16  years  of  a"e,  are  enrolled  under  competent 
teachers.  Few  of  these  children  had  had  previous  schoolin"  and 
others  hut  scant  instruction.  Xot  to  be  outdone  by  their  offsprin*;, 
parents  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  study  in  night  classes. 
When  the  growth  of  Boa  Vista  warrants,  additions  are  to  be  made 
to  the  present  buildings. 


Rl  BHKK  TREES  IX  XCRSERY 


IMants  from  carefully  selecle<l  seeds  are  cultivateil  in  mirseries.  sliellereil  liy  the  surroiiixIinK  trupical  forest 
Krowth,  until  they  are  three  months  old.  They  are  then  transiilanted  to  the  cleareil  temues. 


Shops  are  now  in  charge  of  carefully  selected  concessionaries  who 
sell  foodstuffs,  clothing,  shoes,  furniture,  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
people  of  the  community.  All  goods  sold  are  inspected  as  to  (piality 
by  company  representatives.  Those  employees  who  prefer  to  huy 
their  sujiplies  from  boatmen  patronize  the  riverside  markets.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  may  be  added  that  the  workmen  are  paid  their  wages  in 
cash. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  commercial  products  of  the 
plantation,  pending  the  production  of  rubber  in  commercial  (pian- 
tities,  is  tropical  hardwoods,  which  the  Ford  Co.  recently  began  to 
import  into  the  United  States  for  utilization  in  building  and  marine 
construction,  furniture  manufacture,  and  cabinetmaking.  These 
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<'ourt«iy  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

SIXTKKN-MOXTII  OM)  TREES 

Tlie  yoiini:  frees  lire  removed  to  tlie  ofien  iiliintatinn  where  the  rollinc  hillsides  are  terraced  to  prevent 
erosion  by  heavy  rains.  In  1936  the  first  planting  of  11)0,000  trees  will  be  ready  for  ta|>ping. 

beautiful  than  many  usotl  in  the  choicest  samples  of  present  American 
cabinet  work. 

Soon  after  the  clearin*;  was  started  Ford  specialists  hejian  to  investi- 
<rate  the  possibilities  of  the  commercial  use  of  these  woods.  Almost 
four  years  of  experimental  work  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  both  in 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  on  the  Ford  Brazilian  plantation,  preceded  the 
first  shipment.  Exhiuistive  scientific  infpiiries  into  the  (lualities  of 
the  various  woods  were  conducted.  They  were  tested  for  relative 
w'cijjht,  strength,  hardness,  moisture  content,  resistance  to  deteriora¬ 
tion,  ada|)tahility  to  interior  trim,  veneering  and  cahinetmaking,  and 
also  for  their  ability  to  take  glue,  stains,  wax,  and  varnish  finishes. 
H'.WM.T— :t2-»iiU.  1 - 2 
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woods  are  being  marketed  in  the  United  States  by  a  national  dis¬ 
tributing  organization. 

Some  of  the  hardwoods  lumbered  on  the  plantation  are  of  rare 
species,  and  offer  in  their  indescribably  beautiful  grain  and  coloring 
a  new  medium  of  expression  in  furniture  manufacture,  cahinetmaking, 
and  interior  decoration.  The  existence  of  some  of  these  woods  has 
been  known  to  American  industry,  hut  the  development  of  this  market 
by  the  Foril  Co.  assures  for  the  first  time  a  dependable  supply.  The 
staff  houses  at  Boa  Vista  to-day  contain  woods  which  are  more 
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Those  experiments,  recently  completed,  revealed  that  these  new 
woods  were  readily  adaptable  to  processing  and  in  many  respects  were 
superior  to  domestic  materials  for  the  entire  field  of  fine  cabinet  work. 
Moreover,  it  was  discovered  that  while  northern  woods  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  climate  of  the  Tropics  and  wonld  deteriorate  from 
dry  rot,  sometimes  within  a  year,  the  Brazilian  products  would  resist 
rot,  even  in  the  tropical  climate,  for  extremely  loii};  periods. 

Most  of  the  woods  already  exploited  on  the  Ford  plantation  raiifre 
in  weifiht  from  2S  to  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Another,  of  the 
balsa  type,  weijrhs  less  than  7  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Woods  of  this 
latter  kind  are  expected  to  jirove  of  frreat  utility  in  soundproofiii" 
and  insulation. 

The  first  commercial  use  of  these  woods  on  a  larfje  scale  was  made 
recently  in  the  new  Ford  service  branch  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  where 
the  lobbies  and  offices  are  paneled  in  niidiroba  and  castanhelra,  two 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  rare  woods.  Furniture  manufacturers 
also  are  already  constructing  sample  pieces  out  of  these  and  other 
woods,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  lon^r  a  widespread  market  for 
them  will  be  developed. 

One  of  the  most  important  structures  at  Boa  Vista  is  the  receiviiifr 
building,  located  adjacent  to  the  deep-water  dock.  It  is  built  of 
steel,  concrete,  and  brick  in  that  permanent  fashion  characteristic  of 
Ford  plantation  structures.  In  it  is  maintained  constantly  a  hujre 
stock  of  sujiplies.  Literally  hundreds  of  articles  may  be  found  in  its 
bins,  on  its  shelves,  or  stored  on  its  floors.  A  study  of  this  stock  is 
conducive  to  a  much  broader  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
undertakinj;.  Kverythiiifr  recpiired  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
|)o|>ulation  of  4,()()()  pei^sons  may  be  found  there.  In  addition,  there 
are  building  and  electrical  su|)|)lies,  machinery  and  tools  of  every  kind, 
parts  for  sawmills,  diyinji  kilns,  ])lumbin^  e(|uipment,  and  furnish- 
iiifrs  for  office,  school,  hospital,  and  other  deiiartinents,  as  well  as 
the  equipment  necessary  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  jilantation’s 
railroad,  numerous  automobiles,  tractoix,  trucks,  and  boats.  Most 
of  these  supjdies  are  purchased  in  Belem.  Obviously,  this  not  oidy 
benefits  the  merchants  but  drives  additional  work  to  those  in  their 
employ.  • 

Moreover,  the  Ford  ('o.  maintains  in  Belem  the  offices  throufrh 
which  the  plantation,  bOO  miles  distant,  kee|)s  in  contact  with  the 
outside  world  and  conducts  its  business.  These  oflices  are  in  char<;e 
(»f  a  lo<‘al  manafjer  who  occupies  a  residence  purchased  for  the  use 
of  staff  employees. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  jiroject  at  Boa  Vista  is  based  uixui 
strict  adherence  to  a  world-wide  Ford  policy  that  the  comjiany  be 
as  intensely  national  within  each  c«)untry  as  the  resources  of  that  conn- 
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try  will  |)orinit.  Thro\if;howt  the  world  it  is  contributin'^  to  the 
(levelo|)nient  of  many  countries,  as  it  is  in  Brazil,  hy  drawin«r  upon 
their  natural  resources  or  jiroducts  for  its  material  supply. 

In  the  case  of  northern  Brazil  that  {;reat  natural  resource  is  rubber. 
Its  potentialities  are  tremendous.  It  is  earnestly  to  he  hoped  that  the 
determination  of  Mr.  Ford  to  produce  rubber  in  America,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fjreat  jilantation  at  Boa  Vista,  and  the  tremendously 
stiinulatiiif;  effect  that  undertakiiifr  should  have  will  result  in  the 
redemption  of  theAmazon  rubber  industry  and  its  restoration  to  a  scale 
hefittinf;  the  place  Brazil  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


PRI.MITIVK  MKTIIOn  OK  CCRINO  Rl’BBF.R 


'I'lip  sjip.  <ir  latex.  Katliered  friiiii  tlie  ta|i|>eil  trees  is  l>roii|!)it  to  a  central  |M)inl  for  ciiriiiK.  The  smoke 
from  a  lire  is  direct eil  upward  throiiKh  a  metal  cone  to  a  |M>le  on  w  hicli  tiie  latex  is|M>uted  slow  ly  w  hile 
the  iMile  is  turned.  The  latex  hardens  almost  immediately  and  as  more  is  ailded  the  ma.ss  in'ows  into 
a  hall.  The  hall  of  crude  ruhlier,  ready  lor  .shipment,  is  removed  from  the  |Kile  when  the  desired 
size  is  ohtaineii. 


BOLIVIA  SPEAKS 

IN  THE  ART  OF  ANTONIO  SOTOMAYOR 

By  Jehanne  Bietuy  Salinger 

WHK\  Antonio  Sotomayor,  of  Bolivia,  heretofore  best  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast  as  a  brilliant  cartoonist  and  illustrator  of  hooks 
having  to  do  with  the  history  and  archseology  of  Latin  America,  held 
his  recent  one-man  show  of  water  colors  at  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  San  Francisco,  a  most  significant  parallel  w  th  a 
great  Mexican  precedent  was  brought  out.' 

From  13  or  15  years  of  European  life,  and  close  association  with  the 
modern  movements  of  art  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  emerged  a 
thoroughly  Mexican  artist  in  the  person  of  Diego  Rivera.  After 
having  returned  to  his  country,  following  his  travels  and  aesthetic 
wanderings,  Rivera  was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  vital  significance  of 
his  native  background,  and  set  out  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  art. 

After  nine  years  spent  in  the  United  States,  in  contact  with  a 
machine-made  life  as  we  know  it  in  North  America,  Antonio  Soto¬ 
mayor,  turning  away  from  the.  dry  formulie  of  abstract  modern  art 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  spurning  the  easy  road  of  picturesqueness  and 
sentimentalism,  has  created  anew,  in  his  water-color  paintings,  the 
very  texture  of  Bolivia,  by  his  presentation  of  Indian  types  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian. 

Hung  on  the  beautiful  walls  of  this  great  museum  there  were  the 
earthy  figures  of  “stony”  Indians  in  the  primordial  environment  of 
earth  and  stone  of  their  native  Andes,  these  figures  being  part  of  a 
larger  design,  of  a  broader  rhythm,  in  the  human  as  well  as  in  the 
aesthetic  sense. 

Under  their  stiff,  glossy  panama  bowlers  that  look  like  fanciful 
derby  hats,  the  Chola  Laxindrenaen  chat  and  wash;  their  faces  are  like 
those  of  archaic  images,  and  behind  them  stand  the  peaks  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  Andes. 

In  another  painting  are  four  Indians  in  ..1  Group.  Are  these  stolid 
faces  with  almost  Asiatic  eyes,  elongated  and  half  closed,  those  of  men 
or  women?  Are  these  creatures  talking  or  just  whispering?  Or  arc 
they  a  mere  part  of  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  earth  to  which  they  seem 
to  belong  bodily  as  well  as  spiritually? 

How  pompous  and  humorous,  in  their  pleated  skirts,  are  these 
Dancers  getting  ready  for  a  festival.  How  solemn  the  child  holding 
the  monumental  headdress  of  azure  blue  decorated  with  dainty  roses! 

■  -Vny  inquiries  concerning  Sefior  Sotomayor’s  work  may  be  addressed  to  the  Courvoisier  Galleries,  4H0 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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('ourtesy  of  the  Courvoiaier  Galleries.  Collection  of  Mm.  John  8.  Wood 

•'ANDEAN'  MARKET” 

In  these  two  water  colors  Sotomaynr's  txiwer  of  interpreting  the  spirit  of  the  Boiivian  Indian  is  elearly 

shown. 
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What  is  this  descendant  of  the  race  of  the  Incas  thinking;,  in  his 
relijrious  ecstasy  before  a  Crucifix  which  t)rin{rs  tears  to  his  eyes?  Is 
it  the  inan-(iod  Christ  he  is  worshipping;,  or  a  coin|)Ie.\  iina^e  of  the 
visible  God-Sun? 

To  whom  is  addressed  the  ardent  supplication  of  this  Indian  kneel¬ 
ing,  bareheaded,  his  arms  outstretched,  his  hands  lifted  toward  the 
sky,  in  the  brush  drawing  entitled  “Prayer”  ? 

i  Antonio  Sotomayor  has  disdainfully  abandoned  all  that  which 
mi^ht  make  an  a|)peal  to  the  superficial  or  sentimental  admirer  of 
Latin  America.  He  has  plun{;ed  himself  wholly  into  the  spirit  of 
his  native  Bolivia.  In  these  water  colors  which  several  thousands  of 
people  came  to  view  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  San  Francisco  he  has  done  for  this  countrA-  wlmt  the  Peruvian 


Th?  Holivian  Indian  often 
stays  himself  on  long 
inarohes  hy  chewinK  (wa 
leaves  which  enable  him  to 
do  with  very  little  f<HMl. 


of  the  Courvoioicr  (taJlericn.  r'ollr<*tion  of  Mni.  John  S.  Wo<mI 


Santos  Chocano  did  for  the  poetry  of  Peru.  Feeling  that  the  vital 
issues  in  Bolivia,  as  in  many  countries  of  Latin  America,  have  often 
be(*n  e.xploited  for  superficial  purposes,  and  that  the  pro-Indian 
movement  has  been  taken  chiefly  as  a  |)olitical  banner  rather  than 
made  a  vital  spring  of  cultural  inspiration  and  development,  the 
artist  is  wholly  responsive  to  the  Indian  vital  element  of  life  in  Bolivia. 
He  feels  himself  one  with  his  background. 

Born  on  May  Kl,  1904,  in  the  Indian  town  of  ('hulumani,  Dejiart- 
ment  of  La  Paz,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  pure  Aymara  environment. 
The  Indian  customs,  the  Indian  temperament,  the  Indian  spirit  have 
b(‘conie  part  of  his  own  complex.  True,  he  ac<piire«l  in  youth  from 
his  Belgian  master,  .Vdolphe  Lambert,  at  the  »School  of  Fine  Arts 
which  he  attended  in  La  Paz,  a  European  technicpie  of  painting. 
True,  her<‘  and  th(*re  one  iliscovers  traces  of  Franco-Belgian  influence 
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OourlUMy  of  the  Coiirvoinier  (lallerifM.  f'ollerlioD  of  Mm.  John  S.  Wo<mI 
“THK  DANCKRS” 

A  uroiip  iiiiikinK  lireimrations  for  a  ceremonial  dance. 

in  (losifjn  and  in  compositional  arrangement.  In  liis  Market  Plaza, 
for  instance,  one  is  perhaps  too  stronjjly  reminded  of  a  Flemish 
begalnaye,  hut  this  constitutes  an  enrichment  of  his  aesthetic  vocahu- 
larv,  just  as  in  other  cases  the  Thibetan  atmosphere  and  Mongolian 
features  of  some  of  his  types  remind  one  of  Nicholas  Koerich.  Nothing 
of  this  detracts  from  his  inspiration,  based  directly  on  the  ancient 
traditions  of  Bolivia  which  have  been  kept  almost  pure  by  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  and  not  on  ineffectual,  imported  ideas  which 
are  wholly  alien  to  the  Indian  nativeness  of  his  artistic  impulse. 

Antonio  Sotomayor  tells  us  that  from  his  early  childhood  he  was 
impressed  by  the  Indians  with  whom  he  associated  daily.  The 
memories  he  has  retained  have  so  entered  into  his  suhconscious 
being  that,  after  many  years  spent  in  a  typical  I’nited  States  environ¬ 
ment,  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  and  on  his  heart  when  he  was 
a  child  in  the  trojiical  town  of  ('hulumani  have  suddenly  (‘ome  to  life 
within  the  last  two  years.  Like  the  ancient  treasures  of  the  Incas 
which  are  brought  to  light  again  in  the  fields  of  both  arclueology  and 
literature,  these  |)ious  memories  have  come  to  life  under  the  brush  of 
this  Bolivian  a(|uarellist. 
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Paul  Morand  and  Waldo  Frank  can  tell  us  of  life  in  the  Andes,  can 
leave  us  stronfrly  moved  by  the  lyrical  beauty  of  their  evocation;  hut 
Antonio  Sotoinayor  hriiifis  us  to  the  “human  stones”  of  the  Andes  at 
first  hand. 

Painted  amidst  the  jrems  of  tropical  colors  enchased  with  the 
sapphire  of  little  rivers,  with  the  warm  sienna  tones  of  rocks,  with  the 
blues,  the  yellows,  and  the  pinks  of  their  picturesque  costumes,  and 
enshrined  in  his  devotion,  are  the  Aymaras  whom  the  artist  under¬ 
stands  and  loves. 

Sotoinayor  is  not  like  D.  H.  Lawrence,  who  perceived  through  his 
subtle  intuitive  powers  the  gigantic  civilization  of  the  Americas  and 
its  mysterious  all-enwrapping  influence.  He  is  one  with  that  country 
of  Indian  traditions.  His  birth  in  the  Andes;  the  grotesque  dances  of 
the  Aymaras,  in  which  the  ‘‘repressed  temperament”  of  these 
people  finds  an  outlet  ...  all  this  is  part  of  himself.  He  is  one  with 
it  all.  The  Indian  under  a  purple  Phrygian  bonnet,  about  to  chew  a 
green  leaf  of  coca,  is  not  a  literary  or  a  philosophical  comment  made 
by  an  outsider;  he  is  flesh  and  hones  an  Indian.  The  sensuous 
nostrils  and  mouth  are  not  an  analysis,  they  are  that  which  makes 
of  the  art  of  Antonio  Sotoinayor  what  it  is:  Bolivia;  Bolivia  felt 
through  the  aesthetic  sense  of  one  of  her  sons;  Bolivia  alive  in  art,  in 
this  art. 


(*ourte**y  of  the  C'ourvoieier  (lallerien 
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GUATEMALA 

A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  FOR  TOURISTS 

By  (’amkuon  Kogeks 

Editor  of  The  Grace  Log 

JrST  as  tlie  country  of  one’s  accustomed  habitation  usually  seems 
to  one  to  he  the  least  glamorous  of  all  lands,  so  is  the  promise  of 
the  horizon  usually  deceptive.  The  fact,  however,  that  beyond  the 
blue  rim  of  one’s  visible  world  e.xists  another  fretpiently  no  more 
nor  less  e.xcitinj;  than  one’s  own  discouragces  not  the  traveler,  nor  ever 
will.  For  there  is  always  one  country  to  he  come  to  which  will  he 
rich  and  strange,  one  Cathay  for  every  unofficial  Marco  Polo  of 
to-day  who  goes  down  to  the  sea  at  the  heck  of  tall  ships  and  an 
unfamiliar  road. 

Ciuatemala  is  such  a  country.  The  largest  of  the  Central  American 
Republics,  it  is  to  me  at  once  the  most  varied  in  appeal  and  the  most 
persuasive  in  atmosphere.  To  man’s  visual  sense  it  offers  so  catholic 
an  aggregation  of  impressions  that  I  question  whether  any  other 
Republic  in  this  hemisphere  has  been  more  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
Littoral,  jungle  land,  upland,  and  cordillera  are  such  that,  encountered 
singly,  each  would  awaken  appreciative  response;  and  met  with  all  in 
one  day  and  in  one  country,  they  overwhelm  the  traveler  with  an 
orchestration  of  beauties  which  can  not  he  forgotten. 

(luatemala  was  compiered  400  years  ago  by  Don  Pedro  de  Alva¬ 
rado, ‘  a  lieutenant  of  Cortes,  the  great  Marquis  of  the  Valley  of 
Oaxaca.  Don  Pedro  found  it,  as  do  we,  a  gracious  country  in  every 
season,  a  generous,  fecund  land  in  which  his  worn  and  hungry  veterans 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  sustenance  and  shelter.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  Alvarado,  any  more  than  Pizarro  in  the  un¬ 
earthly  grandeur  of  the  I’eruvian  montana,  sought  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
unto  the  hills.  He  was  far  too  busy  slaughtering  the  embattled 
ancestors  of  those  Quiche-Mayan  peoples  whose  presence  in  (luate¬ 
mala  still  delights  us.  Indeed,  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  man  has 
gone  to  (luatemala  merely  to  admire,  hut  to-day  this  motive  has  very 
definitely  emerged  as  being  in  many  ways  the  most  valid  of  all  travel 
objectives  in  the  west. 

Let  us  make  it  ours.  We  may  land  either  on  the  east  at  Puerto 
Barrios  from  the  boats  of  the  United  Fruit  (’o.,  or  on  the  west  at 

'  .See  “Oimteniiihi  and  Don  Pedro  de  .Mvarado,"  by  T.ily  .\i!iiirre  de  Brewer,  in  liiilMin  of  the  Pan 
American  Cnion  (or  July,  llWl. 
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(''hamporico  or  San  Jose  de  Ciuatemala.^  Tlie  (Irace  Line’s  Panama 
mail  ships  east  or  west  hound  between  New  York  and  ('alifornia 
toueh  at  hotli  western  ports  and  eonduet  2-day  tours  to  the  eajiital, 
hut  two  days  serve  only  to  whet  our  appetite,  (’oming  ashore  on 
the  western  coast  over  topaz  shallows,  with  junjrle  fireen  in  our  eyes 
and  an  azure  eloudland  in  the  east,  which  hints  at  peaks  (piite  foreifrn 
to  our  native  mountains,  we  shall  recpiire  a  week  at  least  to  savor 
(luatemala.  The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  four  hours  away  by  train, 
eastward  and  upward,  on  a  plateau  some  o,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  area  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  blessed  with  what  is  probably  the 
narrowest  thermal  ranfie  in  the  world.  The  hijihest  temperature  in 
the  city  of  (luatemala,  e.xperienced  in  April  and  May,  is  ()K°  F.,  the 
lowest,  recorded  in  December  and  January,  is  til°  F.  (lazing  from 
our  parlor  car  at  solid  walls  of  vegetation — banana  plants  and  coffee 
trees,  vines  thick  as  a  man’s  wrist,  and  all  the  incredibly  lusty 
growths  of  a  tropical  plain- — such  temperatures  seem  impossible. 

But  we  are  climbing.  The  genial  Indian®  families  garbed  in  casually 
arranged  cotton  garments  are  left  behind.  Without  warning,  we 
are  quit  of  the  Tropics.  Our  train  climbs  now  between  the  smooth 
shapes  of  hills  clad  sparingly  with  vegetation,  or  cleared  and  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  last  foot  of  their  steep  slopes  by  Indians  of  a  different 
blood,  bundled  in  clothing  of  a  weight  familiar  to  us  who  come 
from  the  temperate  zone.  As  we  near  the  capital,  the  sky  in  one 
(juarter  is  suddenly  blocked  out.  I  have  heard  many  travelers 
e.xclaim  with  pleasure  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  silver  and  turquoise 
which  is  Lake  Amatitlan,  but  the  vision  of  those  twin  immensities, 
Agua  and  Fuego,  interminably  soaring  into  the  heavens,  like  clouds 
solidified,  is  a  spectacle  which  begets  the  silence  of  true  awe.  Of 
perfect  volcanic  shape,  these  colossi  dominate  earth  and  air.  They 
are  the  sentinels  of  this  land;  north  and  south  of  them  march  their 
fellows,  cone  after  purple  cone  in  goodly  ranks,  astounding  the  eye 
wherever  the  traveler  may  be. 

Our  train  allows  only  a  brief  look  at  the  mountains.  It  slides 
into  the  station  of  the  capital,  and  the  air,  thinner  than  that  which  we 
have  been  breathing  these  past  weeks,  (juickens  the  blood,  stirring 
it  to  a  new  activity. 

There  are  several  excellent  hotels  in  Guatemala  (’ity,  but  of  them 
all  I  prefer  the  Palace,  partly  because  it  is  the  sort  of  place  one  asso¬ 
ciates  with  capitals,  partly  because  at  cocktail  time  one  sees  there 
the  bustle  of  an  entrancing  Peacock  Alley,  partly  because  its  marimba 
band  and  Mayan  musicians  drag  at  my  heart  with  melodies  indigenous 
only  to  their  magic  countrA’,  and  very  largely  because  Jorge  Herrera, 

•The  Koreign  Tnule  Adviiier  <)f  the  Pan  .American  Union  will  I)e  pleased  to  supply  additional 
inrormatiun. 

>  See  “The  Guatemalan  Indians,"  hy  Lilly  de  Jonith  Osborne,  in  Itiilletin  of  Ihr  I’ijn  American  I'nion  fo^ 
Sepleml>er,  ItKta. 
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its  owner,  knows  his  (iuateinala,  loves  it,  and  will  talk  of  it  in  terms 
which  should  he  vouchsafed  not  alone  to  listeners  but  to  readers. 
Its  food  is  e.xeeptional,  its  drink  beyond  criticism,  and  its  coffee, 
to  my  mind,  witliout  a  peer  in  tiie  world.  But  we  have  not  come  here 
to  stay  inside  a  hotel,  however  excellent.  Let  us  consider  the  city 
itself. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  third  foundation,  for  its  predecessors, 
C’uidad  Vieja  and  Antigua,  situated  about  30  miles  away,  were, 
after  the  ravages  of  volcanic  eruptions,  considered  with  justice  dan¬ 
gerously  located.  A  city  of  120,000  peo|)le,  of  shaded  plazas,  clean 
streets,  and  houses  dazzling  white  in  sunlight,  its  purlieus  are  those 


rni  Km  ok  tiik  ckkko  dkl  cakmkx.  ocatkmala 


At  the  Rate  of  (lie  churi-li  there  haniis  in  a  sniail  frame  this  description  in  Spanish,  cut  from  an  old  iMKik: 
“In  a  woril,  this  place  of  Krace  and  hlessini;  has  a  certain  air  so  majestic,  ilevoul  and  awe-inspirint!  that 
every  one  who  enters  observes  that  its  very  spirit  is  born  in  him." 

of  any  capital,  hut  its  golf  club,  its  flying  field,  race  course,  and 
modern  theaters  can  not  destroy  the  atmosphere  of  ancient  and 
historic  charm.  In  the  Mercado,  which  is  the  largest  open-air  market 
in  Central  America,  Indians  of  Quiche-Mayan  stock  squat  with 
perfect  detachment  behind  their  heaps  of  fruit  and  A'cgetables  or 
delicately  perfect  potterv’,  hasketwork  or  textiles;  the  massed  color 
of  their  garments,  the  primitive  arrogance  of  their  gestures,  abash 
the  twentieth  centurj*  about  them.  The  churches,  too,  are  on  the 
side  of  the  past.  Those  of  the  Cerro  del  Carmen,  La  Merced,  and 
Santo  Domingo  have  little  to  do  with  modernity.  Like  the  Faith 
they  house,  they  are  ageless;  if  a  secular  influence  impinges  at  all 
upon  their  claustral  and  beautiful  (piietude,  it  is  one  with  that  of  two 
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IN'  AN’TIOUa,  former  capital  of  (ll’ATEMALA 
The  stately  palafe  of  the  Captains  General  of  Guatemala,  erecteil  in  152fi.  is  set  beneath  great  volcanoes. 


centuries  a^o.  For  the  Indians,  their  charges,  have  not  ehanged. 
A  inaehine  age  has  not  touched  them.  As  through  centuries,  they 
carry'  their  worldly'  problems,  their  solicitudes  touching  crops  and 
every'day'  misfortunes,  into  the  cool,  incense-heavy'  shadows  of  these 
retreats  to  which  the  clamor  of  street  and  motor  cars  and  other 
bewildering  horrors  ean  not  penetrate. 

After  two  or  three  days  in  the  capital,  we  enlist  the  services  of  that 
eminent  Guatemalan-Ainerican,  Don  Alfredo  Clark,  whose  motor 
tours  of  the  Quiche-May'an  country'  are.  justly'  famous  from  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Pacific.  In  one  of  his  admirable  cars  we 
quit  Guatemala  City  by  the  Guarda  Viejo  Boulevard  and  pass 
through  Mixco  and  San  Rafael,  pleasant  hill  villages  both,  to  Antigua, 
that  sleeping  city'  founded  in  1542  and  known  for  two  eenturies  by 
the  title  bestowed  upon  it  by'  Charles  the  Fifth,  La  May  Xohle  y  May 
Leal  Ciudad  de  Santiago  de  /o«  Caballeros  de  Guatemala.  And,  truly, 
before  Fuego’s  last  terrible  expression  of  its  volcanic  nature  200  years 
ago,  Antigua  was  worthy  of  its  designation  as  the  Very  Noble  and 
Very^  Ijoyal  (’ity  of  Saint  James  of  the  Knights,  of  Guatemala.  With¬ 
out  a  peer  between  Mexico  and  Panama,  it  was  a  place  of  bells  ringing 
continually'  in  the  sunlight,  of  religious  processions  moving  daily 
between  noble  convents,  monasteries,  and  cburches,  of  soldiers  and 
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cavaliers  swafTfrerinfr  in  plaza  arches,  of  Indians  jrarbed  colorfully 
acc»»rdinfr  to  their  villafre  canons,  of  Spanish  ladies  passinjr  upon  their 
own  <;racious  business  surnuinded  by  retinues  of  native  servants. 

It  was  the  city  of  Antigua,  CJuatemala,  one  of  those  many  “wonders 
of  the  west”  to  which  sail(»rs  in  Lisbon,  C'adiz,  and  La  (’oruna 
referred  over  leathern  wine  cups,  claiming  that  it  had  streets  of  g(tld 
and  houses  wrought  from  jasper.  To-day,  we  explore  the  noble  ruins 
of  the  great  Capuchin  Monastery,  inhabited  now  by  Indians  who  sit 
weaving  their  |)atterned  stuffs  in  vaulted  corridors  and  stone  refec¬ 
tories,  which  hear  ehujiient  testimony  to  the 
wealth  of  the  great  order  which  built  them,  and 
visit  the  remains  of  other  majestic  edifices. 
Thus  we  can  without  effort  reconstruct  the 
capital  of  two  centuries  ago,  with  its  university 
honored  throughout  the  Americas,  its  five-score 
holy  structures,  and  its  80,000  people,  where 
barely  10,000  live  to-<lay. 

The  traveler  lunching  at  the  creditable  Hotel 
Manchen  has  much  upon  which  to  reflect  if  he 
knows  his  history  of  the  Spanish  Conrpiest  in 
Central  America,  hut  even  if  Alvarado’s  name 
is  only  vaguely  familiar  to  him  and  that  of  his 
wife  <|uite  unknown,  he  will  still  admire  the  vast 
palace  of  the  captains  general  of  (Guatemala, 
the  serene  churches  of  the  Escuela  de  Cristo 
and  La  Merced,  with  its  beautiful  Murillo,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  ('alvario.  Most  moving  of 
all,  |)erhaps,  is  the  near-hy  site  of  that  fiist 
city,  Ciudad  Vieja,  marked  now  only  by  the 
('hurch  of  San  duan  el  Obispo,  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  New  World.  Here  it  was  that 
Dona  Beatriz  <lc  la  Cueva,  Alvarado’s  widow, 
perished  with  her  ladies  of  honor  in  the  flood 
that  poured  down  the  slo|)es  of  Agua  one  dark 
night  in  September,  1541.  Well  did  she  call  herself  “Dona  Beatriz 
the  Cnfortumite”  when  she  signed  her  commission  as  governor  three 
days  before. 

We  quit  Antigua  reluctantly,  lest  some  corner  compact  of  tragic 
romance  has  escaped  attention,  yet  with  something,  too,  of  relief. 
F<»r  this  little  living  town  within  the  storied  shell  of  a  city  once  con¬ 
siderable,  bannered  and  gay  with  circumstance,  hut  now  almost  »)ne 
with  Troy,  somehow  casts  d<»wn  the  soul  on  too  long  an  acquaintance. 

Over  an  adventunms  mountain  road,  through  San  .\ntonio  and 
San  Feli|)(‘  (the  latter  a  |)laee  of  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  the 
grace  of  (Jod  vested  in  the  image  of  Kl  Senor  Sepultado),  Spanish  and 
saintly  in  name  hut  pun*  Indian  in  character,  through  Baistores,  Chi- 


AN  INDIAN  WOMAN 
CAKKVINO  WATKK 


To  the  initinted,  the  pHttern 
of  this  ttonmn's  haml-woven 
liloiise,  or  "liiiipil,”  tells 
the  town  where  site  lives. 


Ph<it(>craph  hy  Thomaa  F.  t.ee 

S<tl,AI,A,  IIKJH  ABOVK  I.AKE  ATITI.AX 

Many  interR<tinK  linlian  i-ereiiionies  may  l>e  swn  in  tlii!i  limn  on  festival  days.  Its  church  has  an  altar  of 
re|KHLssf  silver,  (irohahly  ilatini;  from  isilonial  limes,  .\rounil  the  beautiful  lake  are  .set  12  Indian  villaites. 
named  for  the  .AjHisIles. 

injilt(‘nan»:(),  Ztini<;ozii,  and  Pat/.iini,  wo  conio  to  Godinez 

throiijrli  one  of  the  ricdiost  cofreo  rofiions  in  the  world.  On  the  Chinial- 
tonaiifro  Hats  the  maize  ripides  like  the  sea  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
whi'iit  siirjres  on  the  {rreat  Patziini  Plateau,  and  always  the  eonic 
symmetries  of  volcanoes,  <'iin-metal  blue  apiinst  a  paler  sky,  draw  the 
eye  upward  and  with  it  the  soul.  At  Godinez  we  look  down  ‘2,000  feet 
at  the  waters  of  Atitlan,  a  lake  of  colors  shiftiiifr  frcni  blue  to  fireen, 
{Tuarded  by  those  same  volcanoes  and  edged  with  Kakchi<|uel  villages, 
San  Antonio  Palopo,  Tzanjuyu,  Panajachel,  and  12  hamlets  named 
after  the  Apostles. 

Three  different  Indian  tribes  inhabit  the  shores  of  Atitlan.  The 
Tzutuhil  are  lords  in  Santiago  de  Atitlan,  San  Pedro,  where  the  sisal 
rope  is  wound,  and  San  Jutm  la  Laguna.  In  San  Marcos  and  San 
Pablo  the  Mayans  live;  and  in  San  Antonio  and  Santa  ('atalina  I’alopo 
the  Kakchifpiels,  privileged  among  all  tribes  because  they  allied 
themselves  with  Don  Pedro  tie  Alvarado  400  years  ago,  are  preemi¬ 
nent.  In  Santiago  de  Atitlan  the  Indian  women  wear  memorable 
costumes  colorful  as  tulips,  and  in  Santa  ('atalina  Palopo  they  kneel 
all  day  weaving  units  of  the  reeds  gathered  on  the  lake  shore. 

The  great  market  at  Solola,  whither  we  go  on  (putting  Tzanjuyu, 
brings  us  into  the  heart  of  ])recon(piest  Guatemala.  The  road  climbs 
4  or  ")  miles  from  Lake  Atitlan  hy  dizzy  turns  and  along  jirecijiices. 
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In  the  market  3,000  Indians  stand,  sit,  or  move  in  groups  oblivious  of 
us  as  of  all  whites.  Alvarado  eoufiuered  and  slaughtered  their  fathers 
and  Landa  burnt  the  prieeless  ehronieles  of  their  origin  and  e.xistenee 
in  an  empire;  hut  all  that  was  long  ago.  A  free,  proud,  silent  people, 
they  preserve  the  tragedy  of  their  dissolution;  as  a  great  raee  encysted 
in  hereditary  fatalism  they  care  not  whether  we  go  or  stay.  In  Santo 
Tomas  Cdiiehioastenango  the  Mayans,  whose  ancestors  subjugated 
every  tribe  in  the  land,  and  from  their  stone  cities  standing  guard 


f ’ourtPMy  of  SchlulMtch.  Supper  A  Co. 


('OKFKE  PU'KINd 

Coffe?  Is  (iiiatem»la's 
chipf  imMliu-t  and  ex- 
|M)rt. 


over  ravine  and  valley  disputed  every  inch  of  Don  Pedro’s  bloody 
advance,  live  as  they  did  before  Tonatiuh®  ever  dreamt  of  their 
existence.  In  ehureh  and  convent  they  repeat  pagan  prayers  to 
('hristian  saints,  seeing  in  pictured  haloes  the  elTulgenee  of  that  sun 
which  their  forbears  worshipped;  their  offertories  of  tiny  candles  and 
scattered  rose  leaves  are  made  to  very  ancient  gods  risen  anew,  on 
the  word  of  the  friars,  in  the  likenesses  of  tonsured  Castilians  and 
Our  Lady  painted  after  the  school  of  Murillo. 

In  Santo  Tomas  Chichicastenango,  within  and  without  a  convent 
raised  in  \'A2,  Mayans  are  their  own  masters,  living  by  their  own 


•.V  name,  meaning  ‘‘Sun  Ood”,  by  which  .\lvHrado  was  generally  known  among  the  Indians. 
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rules.  The  youth  of  the  village  how  and  kiss  the  gnarled  brown  fists 
of  their  elders  and  with  perfect  courtesy  treat  the  white  stranger  as 
a  friend  but  not  as  one  in  whom  to  confide.  Afield  in  Totonicapan, 
where  lovely  pottery  is  made,  and  at  Momostenango  of  the  great 
stalactites,  our  hearts  are  constantly  touched  by  the  serene  and 
noble  presence  of  this  people.  Too  poor  they  may  be  even  to  sow 
and  reap  the  maize,  but  they  will  not  cringe.  Gentlemen  in  their 
own  land  and  in  their  own  right,  they  may  consent  in  San  Andres  or 
Joyabaj  to  trade  a  gorgeous  woven  bag  or  a  woman’s  huipil,  a  garment 
like  a  sunset,  for  a  little  silver,  but  the  solicitation  must  be  ours.  At 
Utatlan,  where  stand  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  that  Mayan  ruler 
who  was  lied  to,  betrayed,  and  foully  murdered  by  Alvarado,  the 
white  man  might  well  walk  in  shame  for  his  race.  But  he  looks  around 
him  and  sees  only  indifference  in  the  eyes  of  his  Indian  hosts.  They 
can  no  longer  be  hurt.  They  were  never  really  coiupiered  and  now 
they  never  shall  be. 

It  is  from  the  Mayan  Inn  at  Santo  Tomas  Chichicastenango  that 
all  this  land  is  tapped.  One  of  the  best  administered  and  most  stra¬ 
tegically  located  hotels  south  of  the  city  of  Me.xico,  this  inn  is  a  trove 
for  travelers.  When  we  turn  again  toward  the  capital  and  through 
Ghichoy  pa.ss  10,r)0()  feet  above  the  sea,  rejoining  the  road  to  the 
capital  at  Patzum,  we  have  seen  the  real  Guatemala.  And  our  last 
glimpse  of  it  shows  us  Tecpan,  the  Kakchupiel  capital  of  l.ximche, 
sleeping  in  a  golden  pocket  the  sleep  of  old,  old  age. 
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“THE  RICH  COAST” 

By  JoHX  M.  Keith 

COSTA  KIC'A  was  first  l)r()U}rht  to  tlio  knowledjje  of  the  Old  World 
by  ('hristophc'r  (’oluinhiis,  who  discovi'rod  the  country  on  bis 
fourth  voyapcp,  landing  at  C'ariai,  known  to-day  as  Puerto  Liinon.  So 
amazed  were  the  discoverei-s  by  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  seemed  to  produce  every  conceivable  variety  of  vegetation  in 
the  greatest  possible  profusion,  that  they  then  and  there  named  the 
new  land  “Costa  Rica,”  or  “  Rich  Coast.”  Many  years  passed  before 
the  exploring  Spaniards  were  able  to  penetrate  the  dense  jungle  which 
covered  Costa  Rica  from  sea  to  sea  and  find,  to  their  further  surprise, 
that  it  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  richest  of  all  the  Spanish  King’s  newly 
acquired  jiossessions. 

At  first  the  Spaniards  did  not  realize  that  (’osta  Rica’s  real  wealth 
lay  in  its  agricultural  development;  instead,  they  were  mainly 
attracted,  as  in  all  their  (dher  possessions  in  Latin  America,  by  the 
gold  which  was  being  mined  in  great  abundance  by  the  native  Indians. 

In  fa<-t,  so  amazed  were  the  discoverers  by  the  vast  amount  of  gold 
in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  that  many  prominent  Spaniards 
emigrated  from  Spain  with  their  entire  families  and  all  their  servants. 
In  strong  contrast  with  Spanish  metluals  of  colonization  in  other 
countries,  these  immigrants  did  not  intermarry  with  the  natives  but 
ke{)t  strictly  to  themselves.  C'onsequently,  the  majority  of  Costa 
Ricans  t*t-day  are  white  with  not  the  slightest  trace  of  Indian  blood. 

To  the  foreigner — that  is,  to  the  American  or  Kuropean — this  iqay 
come  as  a  distinct  surprise,  but  he  will  be  even  more  amazed  when, 
on  visiting  Costa  Rica,  he  finds  that  fully  half  of  the  pretty  girls  in 
the  capital  are  blondes  with  golden  hair  and  the  rosiest  of  cheeks. 

The  two  chief  jiorts  of  ('osta  Rica  are  Puerto  Limon  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  Puntarenas  «»n  the  Pacific  side.  From  the  former  are 
expfu-ted  tlie  countless  millions  m  bunches  <»f  bananas  which  yearly  g<* 
to  the  I’nited  States  and  Kuro|)(*  to  give  their  [leoples  a  delicious  taste 
of  the  Tntpics.  .Much  coffee  and  cacao  and  many  other  national 
pn)ducts  also  jiass  through  this  port.  Scattered  around  Limon  and 
its  palni-fring(*d  bay  are  most  of  the  banana  plantations  of  the  I’nited 
Fruit  Co.,  which  has  import<‘d  from  damaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands  thousands  of  British  n(‘gro(‘s  to  work  on  its  plantations. 
These  negro(*s  give  a  pictures<pie  touch  to  their  surroundings,  but  it 
should  be  rcmend)ered  that  they  are  not  natives  of  Costa  Rica  and 
one  day  they  will  probably  all  return  to  their  own  island  homes. 
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SAV  JOSK,  TIIK  CAPITAL  OF  COSTA  HICA 


A  Kt'iu'ral  view  of  the  eity,  showini;  its  K'lmtifiil  settinc. 


C'oloml  people  are  hut  rarely  seen  in  San  Jose  or  hii>lier  up  the  railroad 
line  than  Turrialha,  the  center  of  an  important  coffee  and  banana 
district. 

Puntarenas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  country,  is  built  on  a  spit  of 
sand  reaching  far  out  into  the  fJulf  of  Nicoya.  It  is  a  popular  sea- 
bathins;  resort  for  the  people  of  San  Jose,  who  annually  visit  it  in  their 
thousands.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  steel  pier  which  serves  the  hi" 
passenfjer  and  freifjht  steamers  regularly  calling:  at  the  port,  the 
former  with  their  rpiotas  of  tourists  and  the  latter  to  take  away  their 
valuable  ear<;oes  of  some  of  the  best  coffee  in  the  world. 

Both  Limon  and  Puntarenas  are  connected  with  the  capital  by  very 
fine  railroad  systems,  respectively  102  and  72  miles  long:.  That  fnuu 
Limon  is  a  marvel  of  enjrineering:,  the  track  winding:  its  way  alon<; 
fhe  cdg:es  of  prcci|)ices  a  thousand  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Keventazon  Uiver  may  be  seen  as  a  thin  white  ribbon  threadin': 
its  way  torrentially  to  the  coast.  The  track  crosses  countless  bridg:es 
poised  over  what  seem  to  be  bottomless  clefts  between  the  mountains, 
and  the  passeng:er  g:oinj:  over  the  line  for  the  first  time  will  hold  his 
breath  sevenil  times  before  be  reaches  San  Jose.  The  line  from 
Puntarenas  to  San  Jose  is  electrified  ;  f;ig:antic  smooth-running:  electric 
locomotives  haul  their  heavy  loads  from  the  coast  up  to  the  mountain 
tops  with  amazing:  case. 

.\fter  the  picturcscpic  trip  from  cither  port  the  traveler  arrives  in 
San  Jose,  nearly  4,t)IM)  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  an  attractive  city 
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of  more  than  o(),00()  inhabitants,  who  take  a  personal  pride  in  the 
eapital  and  its  |)rogress.  Its  fine  paved  streets,  theaters,  hotels, 
shops,  parks,  clubs,  and  puhlie  buildings  must  all  be  discovered  by 
the  tourist  himself  when  he  visits  Costa  Kiea. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  “San  Jose  is  an  interesting  eity.  It 
has  a  museum  eontaining  a  priceless  collection  of  Central  American 
potterA*;  a  collection  of  Maya  gold  idols  as  fascinating  as  anything 
from  Etruria;  a  theater  that  cost  a  million  dollars  and  really  looks 
it;  and  a  new  hotel  which  will  delight  you.” 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  day’s  work  is  over,  all  the  younger 
people  of  both  sexes  make  it  a  point  to  attend  the  hand  concerts,  or 
retretax  as  they  are  called,  in  the  public  parks.  A  first-class  hand 
plays  delightful  music  while  the  young  men  and  maidens  amuse 
themselves  by  paratling  round  and  round  the  park  and  engaging 
in  innocent  flirtations. 

On  Sunday  the  hidk  of  the  popidation  goes  to  church  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  while  the  afternoon  is  given  over  to  sport  and  e.xcursions  into 
the  countrA’.  In  the  evenings  the  whole  world  patronizes  the  theater 
and  the  cinemas,  Avhere  the  A’ciy’  latest  talking  pictures  are  to  he 
seen.  After  the  theater,  the  clubs  and  hotels  are  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  as  the  Josefinos,  as  the  people  of  San  Jose  are  affectionately 
called,  exchange  gossip  and  greetings  over  their  refreshments.  All 
in  all,  there  is  a  delightfully  lazy  and  enjoyable  life  completely  free 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  which  is  the  bane  of  the  big  cities  of 
Xorth  America  and  Europe. 

The  antiprohibitionist  will  find  that  there  is  no  ban  on  strong 
drinks  in  ('osta  Rica,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  is  verA'  little  drunken¬ 
ness,  a  testimonial  to  the  moderation  of  the  people. 

(dancing  briefly  at  the  geography  of  ('osta  Rica,  we  find  that  it  is 
situated  in  the  Tropics,  between  K°  and  11°  14'  north  latitude,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nicaragua,  on  the  south  by  Panama. 
The  eastern  shore  is  washed  by  the  (’aribbean  S<'a  and  the  western 
by  the  Pacific.  It  comprises  some  "dhoTO  square  kilometers,  being 
nu>re  or  less  the  size  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  ('onnecticut. 
New  Ilam|)shire,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  this  area  live  about  half  a 
million  souls,  but  the  countrA’  is  capable  of  sustaining  pr()bably  not 
less  than  seven  millions. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  a  cross-section  of  ('osta  Rica  from  coast 
to  coast  it  would  be  seen  that  the  low-lying  plains  of  the  coastal 
regions  soon  give  way  to  rapidly  rising  mountains  which,  in  places, 
reach  a  height  of  14,1)1)0  feet.  These  high  mountains  are,  of  course, 
part  of  Aiiierica’s  Andine  backbone,  which  runs  northward  un¬ 
broken  to  join  the  Rockies. 

In  the  lowlands  the  usual  high  temperatures  of  the  Tropics  are 
naturally  prevalent,  but  as  one  advances  into  the  interior,  with  the 
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olovation  rapidly  incroasinji,  the  temperature  falls  eousiderahly  so 
that  by  the  time  the  eentral  plateau  is  reached  the  climate  is  most 
moderate  and  pleasant;  in  fact,  it  may  he  com|)ared  with  late  spriuj; 
in  the  temperate  zone.  This  condition  is  more  or  less  constant;  the 
variation  in  temperature  over  the  whole  year  at  San  Jose,  the  capital, 
runs  between  oO®  F.  and  70°  F.,  with  an  occasional  hot  day  reaching; 
S()°  F.  or  85°  F.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  northerner’s  idea  of  customs 
in  the  Tropics,  the  Costa  Rican  does  not  run  around  in  a  white  suit, 
perspiring  visibly  the  whole  day  through;  instead,  he  dresses  in  the 
same  kind  of  suitings  as  the  North  American  or  Englishman  hack 
home  and  often  finds  an  overcoat  a  welcome  addition  in  the  evenings. 
The  reader,  if  he  plans  to  visit  Costa  Rica,  shoidd  take  this  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  and  not  leave  his  heavy  clothing  behind.  White  tropical  suits  and 
palm-beach  clothing  arc  definitely  out  of  place  in  the  highlands  of 
('osta  Rica.  Not  infrecpiently,  American  and  European  tourists,  in 
the  belief  that  in  the  Tropics  all  is  hot  from  the  seacoast  to  the  snow 
line,  visit  San  Jose  wearing  the  white  clothes  and  African  helmets 
that  might  be  very  useful  on  the  coast  but  which,  in  the  ca|)ital,  only 
serve  to  draw  from  street  urchins  such  derisive  in(|uiries  as  “How 
many  lions  have  you  shot  to-day,  Mister?’’  As  the  evening  draws  on 
these  white-clad  tourists  begin  to  shiver  and  end  by  running  around 
trying  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  an  overcoat. 

Here  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  at  the  many  popular  dances  and 
other  social  functions  which  are  a  feature  of  C'osta  Rican  life  the 
Tu.xedo  or  “smoking’’  suit  is  often  de  rigeur.  It  is  therefore  ad¬ 
visable  for  all  men  who  intend  to  stay  in  Costa  Rica  for  more  than  a 
week  to  bring  their  black  clothes  with  them,  because  they  will  find 
that  society  is  very  hospitable,  and  for  this  reason  they  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  dress  for  dinner  in  the  same  way  as  at 
home. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  all  social 
life  in  San  Jose  is  formal.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  delightful 
informal  gatherings  where  enjoyment  reigns  without  any  adherence 
to  stiff  conventions. 

Hunting  and  horseback-riding  may  be  said  to  be  the  favorite 
pastimes  of  the  foreigners  resident  in  (’osta  Rica.  Many  and  pleasant 
are  the  excursions  frequently  made  by  residents  or  visitors  to  such 
scenic  spots  as  Aserri  and  Orosi  and  to  the  Irazu  and  Roas  volcanoes. 

The  trip  to  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling 
experiences  one  can  imagine.  Parties  are  usually  made  up  of  20  or  JO 
people  of  both  sexes.  The  ride  up  the  mountain  generally  starts  from 
San  Jose  about  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  full.  The  young  women 
carry  guitars,  and  all  the  way  up  the  winding  trail,  one  minute  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  the  next  in  a  dark  valley,  as  the  party  passes  over 
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STKAM  IUSI.\«J  KKOM  THK  POAS  VOM’AXO  i 

An  excursion  to  tlie  top  of  PoSs,  7,400  feet  high,  is  enjoye<l  l>y  visitors  to  Tosla  Riin.  I 

i 

pppcipitoKS  and  tortuous  trails,  one  hoars  tho  echo  of  tho  soii^s  and  [ 

laujihtor  of  tlioso  in  front.  Soinotiinos  it  liappons  that  tho  horso  of  | 

a  younf;  lady  hocoinos  tirod  and  thoro  is  no  laok  of  ohivalrous  offors  t 

from  tho  willing  inon  who  rosifrn  thomsolvos  to  walking  for  a  whilo.  | 

Arrivin<r  at  tho  voloano  about  o  in  tlto  morning  is  tnily  a  wondorful  | 

o.xporionoo.  At  this  altitudo  of  10, 000  foot  ahovo  soa  lovol  thoro  is  a  ( 

valloy  sparkling;  with  frost,  roally  tho  hod  of  an  old  orator,  fillod  with  | 

fantastic  hlaok  shapes  which  arc  tho  romains  of  an  old  forest.  Passing  | 

over  this  doprossion  one  arrives  at  tho  brink  of  tho  orator.  Tho  view  f 

hafllos  description—  a  inifihty  yawninf;  circle,  a  mile  or  more  in  «liain- 
otor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  devoid  of  every  vostitjo  of  vofjotation, 
lined  with  cohl  firoy  rocks  and  massive  bowlders,  and  away  at  tho 
bottom  a  murky,  steaming  lake  of  sulphurous  mud  which  over  and 
anon  huhhlos  up  and  vomits  into  tho  cold  motioidoss  air  immonso 
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volumes  of  steam  and  gas,  truly  the  world’s  largest  and  most  imposing 
geyser,  and  one  of  the  world’s  finest  sights. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Before  the  morning  clouds  descend  and  envelop 
the  spectator  in  well-nigh  impenetrable  fog  he  should  travel  yet 
farther,  for  another  mile  or  so,  to  the  crater  lagoon.  This  occupies 
an  extinct  crater  about  the  same  size  as  the  active  one;  in  the  course 
of  centuries  its  once  arid  walls  have  become  covered  with  dense  green 
jungle.  The  waters  are  crystal  clear,  because  of  the  sulphur  they 
contain,  and  the  lake  itself,  refiecting  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  over¬ 
head,  appears  like  a  rich  sapphire  in  nature’s  own  green  setting. 

Unfortunately,  one  can  not  linger  as  long  as  one  would  like  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  for  the  return  has  to  be  made.  On 
arriving  in  town  once  more,  although  tired  and  dirty,  one  has  a  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  at  having  viewed  the  might}’  Poas. 

Other  interesting  regions  worthy  of  a  visit  are  the  Orosi  Valley  and 
its  coffee  plantations,  within  comfortable  riding  distance  of  San  Jose; 
(luanacaste,  with  its  vast  cattle  pastures  and  cowboys,  reminiscent  of 
the  “wild  West’’  of  the  United  States;  the  banana  and  cacao  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  the  picturesque  Clulf  of  Nicoya, 
studded  with  many  beautiful  islands,  and  Culebra  Bay  on  the 
northwest  coast. 

Surrounding  San  Jose,  and  connected  with  it  by  fine  paved  high¬ 
ways  along  which  automobile  travel  is  a  pleasure,  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  towns  and  cities  of  great  antiquity.  Chief  of  these  are  Cartago, 
from  1563  to  1823  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica;  Alajuela,  where  the  great 
cattle  fairs  arc  held  weekly;  Heredia  and  Tres  Rios,  two  of  the  most 
important  coffee  centers;  Naranjo  and  Grecia,  in  the  district  which 
produces  the  highest  grades  of  sugar  and  pineapples;  and  San  Isidro 
de  Coronado,  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Besides  these  there  are 
countless  smaller  towns  of  great  charm  and  peacefulness. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Costa  Ricans  is  proverbial  tbroughout  the 
world,  but  rather  less  is  known  of  their  other  fine  characteristics, 
such  as  their  great  love  of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  and 
all  art  in  any  form. 

The  Costa  Ricans  are  among  the  most  law-abiding  people  in  the 
worhl.  They  are  peace  loving  in  ever\'  respect,  as  witness  the  fact 
that  the  country  proudly  boasts  that  it  has  more  schools  than  soldiers 
under  arms;  not  merely  more  school  teachers  than  soldiers,  but  actually 
more  schools.  Of  what  other  country  can  this  be  said?  The  few 
sohliers  that  Costa  Rica  has  are  mostly  elderly  men  who  can  not 
perform  hard  work;  they  are  maintained  by  the  Government  solely 
to  keep  a  polish  on  the  small  armament  which  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  has  inherited  from  its  predeces.sors. 
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The  police  force  is  a  well-trained  body  whose  chief  function  is  to 
aict  as  a  {riiard  of  honor  for  the  reception  of  f<»rei<in  diplomats  an<l  other 
important  |)ersona<res.  Besides  this,  they  maititain  <*rder  in  the 
streets.  Serious  crime  is  the  exception,  and  it  is  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  a  murder  or  holdiij)  claims  the  attention  of  the 
f^uardians  of  the  peace. 

Costa  Rica,  like  all  other  countries,  has  its  (piota  of  mendicants, 
])aupers,  orphans,  insane,  and  other  unfortunates  who  have  a  claim 
on  the  charity  of  others.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  men- 
tioninj;  that  the  nation  does  not  fail  in  its  duty.  The  (lovernment 
and  various  charity  orfranizations  maintain  many  fine  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  needy,  (’hief  among  these  are  the  famous  C'ha])ui 
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hospital  for  the  insane  with  a  capacity  of  oOO  patients  (it  may  he 
added,  incidentally,  that  it  is  j)ictured  on  one  of  C'osta  Rica’s  postage 
stamps);  the  hospital  of  San  .luan  de  Dios,  capable  of  caring  for  1,100 
patients  at  a  time;  the  asylum  for  incurables;  the  home  for  the  aged; 
orphanages  for  both  boys  and  girls;  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  high 
in  the  mountains;  the  Buen  Pastor  Institute  for  the  gentle  but  strict 
correction  of  young  girls  and  women ;  the  permanent  school  farm  for 
undernourished  children;  the  Clota  de  Leche  (“Drop  of  Milk”)  for 
the  distribution  of  free  milk  to  the  babies  of  the  poor,  and  the  free 
kitchens  for  providing  meals  to  the  children  of  respectable  parejits 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  suffering  from  the  im'sent 
de|)ression  and  are  conseipiently  unable  to  provide  suflicient  food 
for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  youngsters.  Besides  the  agencies 
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just  mentioned  there  are  free  hospitals  and  similar  institutions  in  every 
town  and  villafie  with  a  population  of  over  2,000. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  these  institutions  are  run  in  a  veiy  ellicient 
manner,  staffed  by  the  best  of  doctors  and  educational  experts,  many 
of  whom  jjladly  give  their  services  free  of  charge. 

The  profits  of  the  fortnightly  national  lottery  and  certain  special 
import  duties  are  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  charity 
organizations.  Thus,  the  natural  love  of  a  chance  in  the  lotteiy"  is 
turned  to  good  account  and  the  unlucky  loser  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  lost  dollar  has  gone  to  help  the  needy. 

A  word  about  Costa  Rica’s  schools.  They  are  practically  all  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Government.  Free  education  being  obligatory,  this 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the  nation’s  annual  budget.  All 
education  is  of  the  highest  standard.  Many  hoys  graduated  from 
Costa  Rican  high  schools  have  been  welcomed  at  American  and 
Kuropean  universities,  where  they  have  often  gained  the  highest 
honors,  particidarly  in  the  realms  of  medicine,  engineering,  architec¬ 
ture,  law,  and  agriculture.  The  law  college  in  San  dose  is  of  high 
repute.  Many  foreign  students  come  to  take  advantage  of  its 
courses,  and  also  those  of  the  normal  school  for  teachers  in  the  city  of 
Heredia. 

The  education  of  girls  is  also  on  a  very’  high  plane.  The  Colegio 
para  Sehoritas  and  the  Manuel  Aragon  Continuation  School  give 
special  attention  to  commercial  careers  for  girls.  Some  American 
l)arents  living  in  the  Canal  Zone  send  their  children  to  Sion  Convent 
because  of  the  excellent  climate. 

Sport  goes  hand  in  hand  with  education  in  (’osta  Rica.  A  love  of 
football  seems  to  be  the  natural  heritage  of  the  youth  of  the  countiy. 
Many  amateur  teams  have  gained  victories  over  the  more  seasoned 
players  of  other  Latin  American  countries,  and  Costa  Ricans  are  now 
generally  considered  the  champions  of  Central  America.  Tennis, 
golf,  swimming,  running,  baseball,  etc.,  also  have  their  place  and  are 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  in  popularity.  Every  year  a  marathon  is 
run  over  the  railroad  track  between  San  Jose  and  Puntarenas,  a 
distance  of  about  70  miles.  The  start  is  usually  made  at  3  in  the 
afternoon.  The  first  arrivals  reach  the  coast  between  5  and  6  the 
next  morning  after  having  run  all  through  the  night  with  the  aid  of 
an  electric  torch.  The  first  prize  for  this  race  is  only  $25  in  cash, 
which  is  a  minor  matter  for  the  winner  compared  with  the  honor  of 
winning  the  medal  which  goes  with  it. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  Costa  Rica  is  its  flora.  Flowers  of  every 
variety  are  found  in  j)rofusion  everywhere;  almost  everv'  home, 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  rich  coffee  jdanter  or  of  the  humblest  peon  on 
his  estate,  has  a  wealth  of  flowers  in  its  garden.  Costa  Rica  has 
several  hundred  varieties  of  orchids,  including  some  of  the  rarest 
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“The  W!iterf»ll  was  iimKnincenl.  anil  it  was  sinKiilarly  impressive  lo  come  ui>on  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  solemn  graniieur  of  tlie  tropical  forest.  The  drop  was  almost  |ieriiendiculur  over  sheer  rock 
faces  and  alwut  l.'iU  feet  high.” 

known  to  man,  and  the  orcliid  lover  prepared  to  s])end  a  few  weeks 
in  the  country  will  find  nuich  to  interest  him.  But  not  only  tropical 
flowers  grow  in  Costa  Rica.  Roses,  lilies,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the 
Temperate  Zone  thrive  in  its  mild  climate.  Strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  mangoes,  bananas,  pineapples,  alligator  pears,  papaws  or 
papajuis,  melons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  and  other  rich  and  luscious 
fruits  Jill  grow  side  by  side  practically  the  year  round  in  this  country 
of  perpetual  spring.  Full  advantage  of  the  natural  floral  wealth  is 
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token  for  weddinps,  wliicli  may  truthfully  be  described  as  pageants  of 
beauty  and  flowers. 

Costa  Kica  is  rich  in  wild  life,  and  lovers  of  hunting  will  find  plenty 
of  game  if  they  care  to  wander  a  short  distance  from  San  Jose.  Among 
the  more  important  wild  animals  are  the  jaguars,  tepescuintes,  tapirs, 
deer,  rabbits,  wild  pigs,  and  monkeys.  There  is  also  a  great  variety 
of  birds,  most  of  them  of  brilliant  plumage,  notably  parrots,  macaws, 
toucans,  hummingbirds,  and  wild  turkeys. 

A  glance  at  the  map  discloses  that  Costa  Rica  is  covered  by  a  vast 
network  of  rivers;  indeed  it  may  truthfully  be  stated  that  there  is  not 
a  single  stpiare  mile  of  land  which  does  not  have  a  fair-sized  stream 
running  through  it,  thus  making  irrigation,  where  necessarA",  a  very 
simple  matter.  Because  of  the  great  height  of  the  mountains  where 
the  majority  of  the  rivers  have  their  source,  water  power  is  practicallv 
unlimited.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  even  the  smallest  and 
most  remote  of  communities  has  its  own  electric  installation,  giving 
light  and  i)ower  at  very  small  cost.  There  are  practically  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  water  power.  The  owner  of  land  may  make  free 
and  full  use  of  the  water  passing  through  it,  provided  only  that  he  does 
not  interfere  with  a  similar  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  his  neighbors; 
that  is,  after  serving  as  motive  power,  the  water  must  be  returned  to 
its  natural  channel  so  that  other  persons  can  make  similar  use  of  it. 

The  potentialities  of  the  country  under  wise  schemes  of  develop¬ 
ment  are  apparent.  With  this  in  mind  the  (Jovernment  offers  the 
greatest  facilities  to  desirable  foreigners,  especially  to  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  wish  to  settle  in  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  many 
of  the  foreigners  who  are  now  established  in  the  country  originally 
came  to  Costa  Rica  their  chief  capital  was  no  more  than  an  earnest 
de.sire  to  work  and  make  good;  now  they  are  wealthy  and  highly 
respected  by  the  community.  Such  opportunities  still  exist  for  per¬ 
sons  who  are  pre])ared  to  enter  commercial  or  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises.  Tliere  are  still  many  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  lands 
which  i)romise  to  any  person  who  has  capital  and  is  prepared  to 
develoj)  them  with  modern  methods  and  machinery  a  fairly  abundant 
return  on  his  investment. 

Tlie  majority  of  these  idle  lands,  which  can  he  acquired  on  sur¬ 
prisingly  cheap  and  easy  terms,  are  situated  in  the  fertile  valleys  of 
K1  (leneral,  San  Carlos,  Sarapiqui,  Santa  C’lara,  etc.  These  regions 
are  also  extremely  rich  in  all  tropical  hard  and  soft  woods,  such  as 
cedar,  ebony,  lignum-vit®,  pochote,  cocobolo,  mahogany,  and  some 
70  other  varieties,  which  in  themselves  offer  a  very  valuable  field  for 
exploitation. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said  of  C'osta  Rica,  but  it  would 
require  many  volumes  to  do  justice  to  this  charming  country.  In 
the  brief  space  remaining,  the  writer  can  do  no  more  than  give  u 
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passing  word  of  mention  to  the  eonntry  s  wealth  of  natural  products, 
its  coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  rubber,  hardwoods,  cattle,  gold,  pearls, 
beans,  rice,  corn,  and  many  others. 

Limitations  of  space  prevent  more  than  the  mere  mention  of  Costa 
Rica’s  fine  communications,  postal,  radio,  and  telegraph  services, 
steamship  connections,  international  and  local  air  lines.  The  trip 
from  the  United  States  may  be  made  entirely  by  air  or  via  the  boats 
of  several  steamship  companies  *  plying  from  the  east  or  west  coast. 

If  the  visitor  is  a  fair,  open-minded  person  of  easily  satisfied  tastes, 
he  will  find  much  to  amuse  and  please  him.  Provided  he  enters 
into  the  sjiirit  of  Costa  Rican  daily  life  he  will  have  no  complaints 
to  make  and  may  even  feel  tempted  to  prolong  his  stay.  In  that 
case  he  will  not  regret  it,  for  Costa  Rica,  even  in  these  hard  times  of 
world  depression,  is  probably  of  all  the  world’s  nations  the  one  most 
suited  for  the  person  with  a  limited  income  who  is  looking  for  a  haven 
where  life  is  free  from  worry  and  trouble,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
remarkably  low,  where  ta.xation  is  light,  where  all  the  amenities  of 
civilization  are  to  hand,  and  where  there  is  a  degree  of  friendliness 
and  hospitality  hardly  found  elsewhere. 


>  The  Kureign  Tru<lc  A'lviscrof  the  1‘itM  .Viiierican  Union  will  he  ple:isc<l  to  supply  aihlitiunal  inforiuatiuu. 


.VVTATIOX  FIELD,  SAN  JOSE 

Anyone  in  the  I'nited  States  who  lives  on  an  air  route  may  fly  by  several  routes  to  Costa  Kica.  Much 
su|ierh  mountain  scenery  is  foutiil  along  the  way. 


BARRO  COLORADO  ISLAND  ’ 

By  T.  Bakboi'k,  Bh.  1).,  Sc.  D. 

Dinvtnr,  Muncutn  of  Com  /to  rati  ve  Zoologij  at  Harvard  Colliyc 

The  I'liiianiii  ('anal  Zone,  wliile  not  a  ])ossession  in  (lie  strict 
sense,  since  our  (lovernnient  controls  it  by  leasehold,  is  jiever- 
theless  the  only  tropical  dependency  of  the  I'nited  States  which  is 
situated  uj)on  a  continent' — all  others  are  islands.  It  is  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  repetition  that  hiotic  conditions  as  to  hoth  plants 
and  animals  are  wholly  different  ujion  islands  from  what  they  are  on 
the  continental  land  masses. 

Now,  we  must  rememher  that  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  has  been 
almost  comjiletely  cleared  of  virjrin  forest  for  cultivation  and  the 
small  area  which  remains  on  the  Madden  Dam  road — now  happily  a 
reserve — is  still  ])otentially  in  danjier  from  forest  fires  and  is  refiularly 
hunted,  since  no  adecjuate  force  of  rangers  can  he  employed  without 
specific  funds  available,  which  are  at  present  none.xistent.  This 
indicates  why  Barro  Colorado  Island  is  uniipie.  It  is  virgin  forest, 
it  swarms  with  wild  life,  and  it  is  jirotected  by  competent  rangei's— 
not  that  poaching  has  been  eliminated  hut  it  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  island,  which  was  formed  when  the  Chagres  Valley  was  flooded 
to  form  (latun  Lake,  is  over  ti  scjuare  miles  in  extent,  has  a  shore  line 
of  over  2.^)  miles,  is  largely  covered  with  primeval  rain  forest  of  the 
finest  and  most  varied  type,  and  the  few  small  former  clearings  once 
occui)ied  by  scpiattei’s  offer  a  fine  chance  to  watch  their  reoccupation 
by  the  jungle  as  the  second-growth  forest  springs  up. 

The  lahoraton’  buildings  themselves  are  of  almost  Spartan  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  they  ])roviile  shelter,  good  food,  safe  drinking  water  (rain 
water  from  our  roof),  and  protection  from  mos(juitoes.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  whole  world  can  a  naturalist  live  right  in  the  jungle,  see  from 
his  breakfast  table  the  parrots,  the  toucans,  and  the  trogons  or  the 
monkeys,  deer,  and  wild  pigs,  be  safe  from  dysentery  and  malaria, 
and  in  ease  of  aceident  be  within  a  3()-minute  launch  ride,  plus  a 
4()-minute  riile  in  the  hospital  ear  of  a  modern  train,  of  one  of  the  most 
jierfectly  appointed  and  competently  staffed  hospitals  in  the  world. 
This  situation  is  worth  more  than  gold — yea,  than  much  fine  gold. 
We  are  too  far  from  settlements  to  have  infected  mosquitoes  fly  to 
our  doorvard,  and  by  allowing  no  infected  person  on  the  island  we 
can  keej)  our  own  moscpiitoes — and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  and 
.Vnopheles,  too — free  from  malarial  parasites  and  hence  harmless. 

>  I’holoumphs  t)>'  J.  VeU'h  anil  T.  Karliiiur. 
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So  much  for  the  general  situation.  One  naturally  asks,  How  did 
this  extraordinary  institution  come  into  being?  The  origin  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Canal  Zone  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  governed  by  highly 
intelligent  men,  and  that  it  is,  and  often  has  been,  visited  by  scientists. 
So  when  a  group  of  scientists  approached  Governor  Morrow  in  1024 
and  asked  that  the  island  he  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  set 
aside  for  a  biological  preserve  he  took  action  that  very  day.  The 
laboratory  was  established  on  the  island  under  the  auspices  of  the 
institute  for  Research  in  Tropical  America,  an  independent  organi- 


TIIE  LABORATORY  OX 
BARRO  COLORADO  IS¬ 
LAND,  PAXA.MA  C.A- 
NAL 

On  rniprcing  from  the  forest 
trail  one  sees  the  laboratory 
huililinfts  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Tropical  .\meri- 
ca  where  in  ttie  past  8  years 
s«ientists  from  more  'than 
.Ml  institutions  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  island's 
facilities  for  research. 


/.ation  consisting  of  representatives  of  a  number  of  universities  and 
other  research  agencies  of  the  Cnited  States.  The  election  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Institute  is  conducted,  by  ballot,  for  the 
Institute  by  the  National  Research  Council,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Institute  and  which  is  able  to  provide  an  introduction  for 
the  institute  and  the  laboratory  to  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone  on  the  basis  of  the  oflicial  recognition  of  the  Research  Council 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  Without  this 
connection,  under  the  treaty  conditions  existing  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  could  not  grant 
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such  concessions  to  naturalists  authorizeil  to  make  use  of  the  labo¬ 
ratory  as  it  now  does.  These  are  railroad  passes,  the  privileirP 
of  niakin^r  purchases  from  the  Panama  Canal  commissary,  hospital 
care  at  employee’s  rates,  reduced  rates  for  passage  on  vessels  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.  from  Xew  York  to  Panama.  With¬ 
out  our  commissary  privileges  we  coidd  not  live,  for  our  provisions 
and  ice  come  to  Frijoles  station  early  every  morning  from  the  Cristobal 
stores,  and  one  of  our  faithful  Indian  hoys  ferries  them  across  Gatun 
Lake  each  day  in  a  little  dugout  cayuca  during  the  morning  calm, 
before  the  strong  trade  wind  rises.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  and  other  organizations  have  helped  with 
special  reduced  rates  for  our  workers  and  have  often  carried  our  gear 
and  building  materials  free. 

Our  buildings  have  all  been  built  by  friends.  Some  frequent 
visitors  like  Doctor  Chapman  and  me  have  our  own  little  houses,  hut 
most  workers  stay  in  the  big  dormitory  upstairs  in  the  main  laboratory 
building  and  do  their  table  work  on  the  front  porch  upstaii-s  or  on  the 
high  airy  ground  floor  of  which  one  corner  is  our  dining  room.  Re¬ 
cently  some  generous  visitors — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carll  Tucker — have 
given  us  an  electric-light  plant  and  we  have  the  ultimate  lu.xury  of 
electricity. 

We  have  been  fortunate  indeed  in  our  friends;  officials  of  the  Canal, 
from  governor  to  policemen,  and  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
without  nundier  have  helped  us  with  our  firohlems  of  transport, 
subsistence,  building,  and  mapping  and  surveying.  We  have  at  last 
a  fine  detailed  map  of  the  island  which  shows  our  trails.  These  are 
named  for  various  scientific  visitors  or  benefactors  and  they  are 
marked  every  100  feet  with  durable  metal  tags  made  fast  to  conspicu¬ 
ous  trees.  In  this  way  a  colony  of  ants  or  a  flowering  tree  may  be  so 
accurately  located  that  observations  may  be  carried  on  from  year  to 
year  without  the  necessity  of  the  observer  always  being  the  same 
person. 

The  project  is  supported  by  table  fees  of  $300  each,  pai«l  by  about 
10  universities  and  museums  in  North  America.  Men  from  these 
institutions  jiay  $3  per  day  for  board  and  lodging,  others  pay  $4, 
uidess  they  render  some  special  services,  such  as  working  on  our  local 
herbarium,  in  which  case  special  rates  are  made. 

Anyone  wishing  to  work  at  the  station  must  communicate  with  the 
office  of  the  chairman  of  the  e.xecutive  committee,  the  present 
incumbent  being  Tbomas  Barbour,  of  tbe  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  at  Harvard  (\dlege. 

Tbe  1()1  scientists  wbo  have  availed  tbemselves  of  facilities  tbe 
island  bas  offered  during  its  first  eight  years  of  existence  have  come 
from  no  less  than  ob  research  institutions  as  far  flung  as  Copenhagen, 
H'.MU.I— :i2— Hull.  1—4 
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Kdinhur^li,  Ijondon,  Caiiihridfie,  Kew,  Honolulu,  Puerto  Rico, 
K1  Salvador,  ('osta  Rica,  and  tlie  I’nited  States  from  New  England  to 
('alifornia  and  from  Mielii^an  to  Florida.  Harvard  I’niversity  lias 
sent  more  workers  than  any  other  two  sources. 

1  mij'ht  {JO  on  indefinitely  telliiifi  you  how  our  houses  are  built 
and  what  we  eat  and  descrihiiifr  laboratory  life  in  freneral,  hut,  after 
all,  the  island’s  the  thin§r  that  interests  everyone,  that  draws  the 
naturalist  to  our  station  and  that  fascinates  the  hundreds  who,  in  the 


AN  OCTST.ATION  OF 
THE  I.ABOR.ATORY 

The  ever-encroaehinK  forest 
has  apparenUy  almost  suh- 
iiierice<l  this  station  on  the 
western  shore  of  Harm 
Colorado  I.sland. 


sliijis  of  every  nation,  pass  our  very  door — the  island,  its  vejjetation 
and  its  animal  life. 

A  description  such  that  one  unfamiliar  with  the  tropical  forest 
can  visualize  in  any  dej^ree  its  over|)owerinf;  splendor,  its  infinite 
variety,  and  the  ini|)ression  of  constant  chaiifre  and  strufifile  which 
it  conveys,  is  hopeless,  ini|)ossihle.  Our  northern  forests  are  either 
clear  stands  of  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  or  maple  or  beech,  perhaps, 
or  mixed  stands  invtdvinjr  a  few  sjiecies,  hut  the  tropical  forest  is  not 
like  that  at  all.  In  a  few  acres  a  hundred  species  of  trees  may  he 
found,  some  tall  slender  palms,  some  giants  with  their  leafy  crowns 
so  far  above  one  that  small  birds  in  the  upper  branches  are  hard  to 


A  CLEARISTt  IN'  THE 
FOREST 


The  infinitely  varied  plant  life 
of  the  forests  includes  paltiis 
of  many  siieeies,  tail  and 
sleniier,  smooth  and  si)iny. 
Some  have  fronds  nearly  40 
feet  lonR. 
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recojinizo  even  with  field  glasses.  New  plants,  even  lai’fre  frees, 
are  heinjr  diseovered  each  year  on  the  island,  and  the  list  of  those 
already  known  makes  a  stately  volume.  Sueh  forest  "iants  as 
Espave  (Aiiacardluitt  ejcelxum)  have  jireat  horizontal  hranehes 
whieh  are  covered  with  wide  beds  of  ferns,  hromeliads,  and  orchids; 
the  u|)per  limhs  are  interwoven  with  each  other  and  the  ground  hy 
woody  cables,  some  fine  as  wire,  others  larger  than  a  man’s  leg. 
These  tree  gardens  have  a  varied  and  rich  fauna  of  insects,  frogs,  even 
birds  and  mammals.  Here  hide  some  of  the  hosts  of  nocturnal 
creatures  which  we  hear  hut  seldom  see.  Eyes  shining  far  above 
us  as  we  walk  the  trails  at  night  with  a  powerful  light  are  often  the 
only  indication  of  their  existence.  Although  some  of  the  frogs  may 
come  to  earth  for  breeding  in  stagnant  pools  of  rain  water,  others 
almost  certainly  lay  their  rapidly  developing  eggs  in  water  held  in  the 
calyces  of  the  hromeliads.  These  eggs  give  rise  in  a  few  days  to  perfect 
frogs,  in  whose  life  history  the  free-living  tadpole  stage  has  been 
omitted.  Birds  nest  in  these  inaccessible  gardens,  and  this  exjdains 
in  part  why  for  so  many  of  our  island  birds  the  nest  and  eggs  are  as 
yet  unknown.  Speaking  of  birds  reminds  me  that  over  300  species 
have  been  seen  on  H.  C'.  I.,  as  we  call  it,  which  is  a  j)rodigious  nund)er 
for  a  forest  of  hut  a  few  scpiare  miles. 

Dr.  Frank  Chapman  has  gotten  portraits  of  iminy  of  our  larger 
mammals  with  his  Hash-light  camera,  and  these  are  well  known 
through  his  article,  U7(0  Treads  Oar  'Trails  (National  (leographic 
Magazim*,  vol.  o2.  No.  3,  S(‘ptemhcr,  1927,  |).  331),  and  his  ever 
charming  h(»ok.  Mi/  'Trojilcal  Air  Castle  (1).  Appleton  &  ('o..  New 
York,  1929). 

1  speak  of  the  mammals  and  the  birds  because  so  many  people 
arc  naturally  interested  in  these  groups.  To  list  the  |)rohlems  which 
have  been  attacked  by  the  island’s  visitors  would  he  impossible. 
Teach<>rs  have  come  simply  to  see  and  to  feel  the  jungle,  and  hence 
to  h(*  better  and  more  convincing  teachers  when  next  they  lecture 
cm  tropical  life  to  their  class«*s.  Others  come  to  seek  material  for 
future  classroom  demonstration  or  for  line  dissection  and  study  at 
home,  although  birds  and  matnmals  in  general  an*  not  collected. 
Others  come  to  observe*  the*  social  life*  e»f  the*  heest  e)f  strange*  ants  anel 
he*e*s  anel  wasps,  jis  e-an  e»nly  he*  eleene*  he*siele*  the*  e*e»le)ny.  The*  h)ie‘te*ria 
e-!iusing  le*af  netting  em  the*  fe)re*st  lleteer,  the  aela|)tatie)n  e>f  salt-water 
animals  whie-h  have*  he*e*n  le>e-ke*el  up  intee  the*  fre*sh  waters  eef  Oatun 
Lake*,  the*  stuely  eef  the*  e’urieeus  slime*  metlels,  inse*e*t  e*e)urtship,  eer  meta- 
meerphetsis;  the*se*  anel  a  themsanel  e)the*r  preehlems  eeifer  thrilling  iie*lels 
fe»r  stuely  neew  anel  will  fe>r  ge*ne‘ratie»ns  still  tei  e-e>me*.  The*  fauna  anel 
(leera  are*  see  varie*el  that  the*  preehle*ms  in  syste*matie*  zeeeeleegy,  e*e*eeleegy, 
animal  seecieeleegy,  e*mhryeele)gy,  anel  jehysieeleegy  are*  almeist  infinite*. 
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To  oxhiiust  tluMii  would  l)(‘  liko  trviii};  to  hjiil  out  CJatun  Lake  with 
a  huckot. 

Many  persons  dread  a  trip  to  the  Tropies  on  aeeount  of  the  heat, 
but  on  the  Isthmus  the  oeeans  are  not  far  away  and  the  trade  wind 
blows  almost  every  day.  The  ealins  of  Mareh  {las  calutas  de  Marzo) 
are  sometimes  tryinj;  and,  of  eourse,  the  air— espeeially  in  our  summer¬ 
time — is  moist.  We  e.xpeet  about  115  to  125  inehes  of  rain  a  year, 
but  January,  February,  Mareh,  and  April  are  relatively  dry,  and 
perhaps  no  more  than  15  inehes  may  fall  in  this  third  of  the  year. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  only  about  9°  north  of  the  F^ipiator,  about  750 


<»f  the  A'liericiin  Nfuiteiiin  of  Nntural  History 

AN  INDIAN  (WYl  l'A 

III  surli  I’HiioPs  iirovisiiins  are  l>ri>U|!lit  daily  (roiii  Cristohal  to  the  workers  on  the  island. 

miles;  nevertheless,  the  temperature  in  the  shade  of  the  laboratory 
is  seldom  over  92°  and  rarely  beltiw  72°.  In  the  deep  forest  the 
temperature  is  strikin<ily  uniform;  my  reeolleetion  is  that  Professor 
.Vllee’s  self-record  in*;  thermometer  rcfristered  practically  a  straijrht 
line  day  after  day  at  S4°.  This,  of  eoui’se,  affords  an  optimum  con¬ 
dition  for  forest  f;rowth,  and  the  lar<;est  tree  we  know  of  on  the  island, 
a  specimen  of  lianibacopsis  femlleri,  is  proof  indeed  that  the  jrrowin*; 
is  j;ood.  This  <riant  measures-  outside  tlie  f;reat  flaiifre-like  buttresses 
that  support  its  massive  trunk — no  less  than  200  feet.  These  but¬ 
tresses  form  f;iant  stalls  so  deeji  and  dark  tliat  several  species  of  bats 
ri'^iilarly  make  use  of  their  recesses  for  daytime  roosts. 
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III  the  dry  siMison  our  forest  is  "orjieous,  indeed.  Iinapne  {ireat 
trees  towerinj:  far  above  their  "iant  nei<rhhoi-s,  one  a  mass  of  brilliant 
•rolden  blossoms — the  fjuayacaif,  otiiers,  like  t\u'  jaai rondo,  the  most 
lovely  violet.  The  ohnendro  is  |)ale  pink,  while  the  jioltt  sonto  has 
flowers  of  a  erimson  as  rich  as  the  color  of  arterial  blood.  In  the 
woods  a  vine,  one  of  the  passion  flowers  {PoxxiJJoro  ritifolio),  has 
flowers  of  gorg:eoiis  scarlet;  another  species,  of  purple  and  white — 
then  there  are  the  orchids.  But  I  have  said  enoujjh  to  prove  my 
point.  A  host  of  our  birds  have  sonjjs  as  rarely  lovely  as  those  of 
the  best  northern  sonjrsters,  and  most  of  them  are  infinitely  more 
fior^eous  to  see. 

Barro  C'olorado  means  “red  clay”  in  Spanish,  and  the  name  is 
fitting,  for  our  subsoil  is  red  on  a  substratum  of  reddish  sandstone 
and  eoiifilomerate. 

KI.OATI.NO  ISLANDS  ON 
OATIN  LAKE.  PANA- 
■MA  CANAL 

The  sheltered  |M>rtinns  of  the 
hike  are  itradually  beinit 
iiivered  with  islands  of 
vegetation. 


In  Prof.  B.  A.  Kennoyer’s  excellent  article  on  the  island  in  the 
Scientific  Monthly  (October,  lfi2K),  he  says,  “History  tells  us  that  the 
eourafreous  hut  unprincipled  British  pirate.  Sir  Henry  Morjjan,  as 
he  marched  across  the  Isthmus  to  raid  Panama  City,  was  repulsed 
for  a  time  by  a  hand  of  Panamanians  [i.  e.,  Spaniards]  stationed  at 
Barro  C'olorado,  hut  that  the  resistance  finally  broke  down  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  raiders  to  carry  out  their  dastardly  ambition.”  Our 
island  was  then  a  headland  projecting  into  the  C'hagres  River. 

1  wish  that  sjiace  permitted  me  to  write  of  our  streams  and  shores, 
of  the  floating  islands  we  so  often  visit  and  the  strange  beings,  both 
animals  and  plants,  that  inhabit  the  great  dead  stumps  which  still, 
after  14  years,  stick  up  out  of  the  water  where  the  forest  was  flooded 
to  make  the  lake. 

I  may  conclude  by  asking  a  (piestion.  What,  then,  is  the  asjieet  of 
this  institution  which  makes  it  of  interest  to  the  Pan  American 
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Union?  It  is  situated  at  one  of  the  {rreat  crossways  of  the  world. 
Scientists  from  all  the  world  are  welcome  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
accommodated,  and  the  station  is  as  accessible  to  the  naturalist  from 
Valparaiso  as  to  the  one  from  New  York. 

C’uriously  enoufih,  this  uniciue  station  has  led,  and  still  leads,  a 
precarious  existence.  The  subscriptions  do  not  maintain  it,  for  in 
the  Tropics  building  repairs  and  repainting  are  perennially  recurring. 
A  few  friends  of  the  station  have  made  its  continuance  possible.  Its 
devoted  resident  custodian,  James  Zetek,  an  entomologist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  serves  the  laboratory  out 
of  office  hours,  and  receives  no  recompense  for  this  extra  work. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  enabled  him  to  render  a  service  to  his  department 
which  is  unique,  for  the  island  swarms  with  termites  of  many  species, 
and  each  of  our  buildings  is  specifically  built  by  different  methods  to 
test  the  resistance  of  many  materials  and  treatments  against  termite 
or  “white  ant”  ravages. 

This  is  a  poor  little  sketch.  It  is  hopelessly  inadequate  from  every 
point  of  view,  but  it  may  answer  the  questions  of  some  who  say, 
“What  is  that  place?”  as  they  steam  peacefully  by  our  shores  and  see 
in  a  little  hillside  clearing  in  the  forest  white  cottages  nestling  against 
the  overwhelming  green  jungle  wall. 


Dr.  Oonzaio  Zaliiiimhliie,  .Minister  of  FUMiador;  Sefior  Don  I’ahlo  M.  S'nsfran,  Charitf  d'-^llaires  of  I’araKiiay;  Dr.  D.  S.  Koue,  i>ire<‘lor  (ieneral  of  the 
Pan  .\nierican  fnion:  Dr.  Koberto  D.  .Melfiider.,  Siiecial  Kepresenlalive  of  K1  Salvador  on  the  (ioverninK  Hoard:  Se:’:or  Don  Pahio  ('am|M>s-<>rtiz.  ('haritf' 
<P.VIIaires  of  Mexico;  Dr.  ('fleo  Dilvila,  .Minister  of  Hon<liiras:  Dr.  Pe<lro  .Maniiel  .\rcaya.  .Minister  of  Venezuela:  .seflor  l)on  .Manuel  de  Kreyre  y  .Santander, 
.\infiassjidor  of  Peru;  Dr.  .\drian  Kecinos,  .\finister  of  (hiateniala  ami  Vice  Chairinan  of  the  (lovernin);  Hoard:  .seftor  Don  D.scar  H.  Cintas,  .\inha.ssaduruf 
('tiha;  Dr.  Kabio  Lozano.  Minister  of  Colombia:  Dr.  Hicardo  J.  .\lfaro.  .Minister  of  Panama:  Dr.  Luis  .M.  Debayle,  CharKf’ d'.MTaires  of  .N’icarairua. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Farewell  luncheon  to  Dr.  Cruchaga. — On  Xovoinher  30,  1932,  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  tendered  a  farewell 
luncheon  to  Dr.  Mijruel  ('ruchapi,  the  retirinj;  Ambassador  of  C'hile 
to  the  United  States,  who  was  leaving;  Washinjjton  to  become  Minister 
of  Forei{;n  Affairs  in  the  (’ahinet  of  President  Alessandri.  The  deep 
rejrret  felt  by  all  members  of  the  Governing  Board  was  cogently 
expressed  by  Secretary  Stimson  when  he  said,  “During  Ambassador 
Uruchaga’s  stay  at  Washington  he  has  not  only  won  the  confidence 
of  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  come  into  contact  with  him  hut 
also  endeared  himself  to  his  large  circle  of  friends.  Not  only  as 
ambassador  of  Chile  hut  also  as  a  member  of  a  number  of  important 
inter-American  commissions,  he  has  carried  forward  with  untiring 
zeal  the  movement  for  Pan  American  unity.  For  this  important 
work  he  has  placed  the  entire  continent  under  a  debt  of  obligation.” 

\7.s/f  of  Mr.  (Ileare. — During  the  latter  part  of  \ovend)er  Mr.  d.  L. 
(Heave,  A.  li.  I.  B.  A.,  of  England,  the  architect  of  the  prize-winning 
design  for  the  (’olumhus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  spent  a  week  in 
Washington,  lie  came  here  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  where 
he  had  gone  to  inspect  the  site  selected  for  the  monument. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Union,  Mr.  (Heave  talked  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  about  the  design  and  its  synd)olism,  am|>lifying 
his  written  explanation.'  The  Director  (Jeneral,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
gave  itj  honor  of  the  distinguished  visitor  a  luncheon  at  which  the 
guests  included  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  mend)ers 
of  the  staff  of  the  legation,  members  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of 
the  District  of  ('olumhia,  lea<ling  architects,  and  officials  of  the  I’an 
.Vmerican  Union.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  stay  in  Washington, 

I  Si‘c  "'I'lii'  (‘(•liiiiiliiis  Mt'iiKiriiil  l.iKlitliiiiisi  l)i-si»!n."  l>y  J,  I..  dlciivi'.  in  llic  Uiillcliii  o(  t!u-  l“iin 
Aiiirrirnii  I’liiiiii  for  Miiy, 
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Mr.  (Heave  left  for  C'hieafjo  to  study  the  buildings  ereeted  for  the 
International  Exposition  to  he  held  this  year. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Recent  bihlmjnt  phical  intbllcations. — The  speeial  eolleetion  of 
library  journals  maintained  by  the  (''oluinhus  Memorial  Library 
was  inereased  durinfr  the  past  month  by  the  addition  of  the  Holetin 
(le  la  liiblioteco  Xaclonol  from  the  National  Library  in  (luatemala 
(’ity.  This  seeond  issue  to  appear  eontains,  in  addition  to  historieal 
artieles,  a  findiiifr  list  of  the  periodieals  in  the  library  The  Roletln 
is  under  the  direetion  of  the  Teehnieal  ('ooperatinjr  ('ommittee  on 
Bihliofrraphy  of  (Juatemala,  created  to  cooperate  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  hihliofrraphic  matters  relating;  to  that  country, 
of  which  committee  Sehor  Don  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez  is  president. 

A  work  desifrned  to  serve  for  Spain  and  Latin  America  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States  Catalofr  in  this  country  has  just  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Official  Board  of  Books  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 
The  plan  us  outlined  by  the  publishers  will  include  all  books  published 
from  1901  to  1930  and  will  comprise  four  (piarto  volumes.  Volume 
1,  coverinj;  letters  A  to  Ch,  includes  20,040  entries  arranged  by 
authors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  volume  of  Readers'  duide  to 
Periodical  Literature,  1929-1932,  New  York,  W.  11.  Wilson  &.  Co., 
eontains,  a  complete  index  to  the  contents  of  the  Bullftin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  that  period. 

Special  libraries  organized. — Two  new  lihrairies  have  recently  been 
organized,  one  by  the  Medical  School  of  the  National  University 
in  Bogota,  and  the  other  in  the  Prison  for  Women  in  (luatemala 
('ity.  For  the  latter  institution  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education 
of  (luatemala  has  issued  a  circular  letter  requesting  hooks  by 
(luatemalan  authors. 

Radio  readings. — As  part  of  its  regular  radio  service  the  Department 
of  Libraries  of  the  S<‘cretary  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico  has 
offered  to  include  in  its  programs  the  reaiding  of  passages  from  hooks 
or  |)oems  by  special  reciuest  and  to  report  upon  the  hooks  of  any 
particidar  authors  in  which  listeners  may  he  interested.  Reipiests 
should  he  addressed  to  the  oflice  of  the  secretary,  ('alle  Kepiihlica 
Argentina,  No.  28. 

Recent  acgaisitions. — Among  the  202  hooks  added  to  the  shelves 
of  the  library  during  the  past  month  the  following  are  specially  noted: 

llintorin  dc  lux  liijtx  [dc  la  Itipuldica  dr  (’olotiihia],  tuiiio  xviii,  U'gishitiirji  do 
HKll.  Kdioidii  ordoiiadii  pur  hi  C'uiiiurii  do  Itoprosoiitanto.s  y  diriKida,  ooiioor- 
dada  y  aiiotada  por  lloraoio  Yalenoia  AraiiK"  ■  ■  .  li<>K<>t:l,  Iiiipreiita  iiaoional, 

497  p.  2o  0111. 
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Xuera  cronica  ile  In  conquisla  del  Tiicuman  (loiMimeiitiislrt  eii  los  Arrliivos  <le 
Sovilla,  Madrid,  Paris  y  Londros  y  cn  los  xxxv  vohiinonos  do  piihlicacioiios  liis- 
tdrioas  do  la  Hibliotooa  dol  Congroso  Argoiitiiio  oditados  o  on  via  do  oditarso  hajo 
la  direooi«)n  dol  autor  |Uol)orto  Ix'villior].  Toino  iii,  1574-  liilMl.  Kdioidn  osjM'oial- 
iiionte  tirada  para  la  ('oiuisiun  protootora  do  hibliotooas  popularos.  Varsovia, 
1931.  429  p.  map.  24'l>  oin. 

Poexiax:  .Mfon.so  Otoro,  Hohorto  do  .1.  Diaz.  Iliioaramanga,  Iiupronta  dol 
Dopartaiiionto,  1932.  1G7  |).  port.s.  23  oiu.  (Hihliotooa  Santandor,  volumon 

iv.)  Contents:  Cosoolia  li'rioa,  (por]  .Alfon.so  Otoro  Munoz. — Hojas  al  vionto, 
Ipor]  UolK*rto  do  J.  Diaz. 

Los  iHumax  dr  Edgar  Eoe,  traduooidn,  prdlogo  y  notas  (por)  Carlos  ()l>ligad<i. 
Uiionos  Aires,  Viaii  }•  Zona,  1932.  1S7  p.,  inol.  front,  (port.)  2.5  om. 

Aitunrio  Daumas;  guia  general  del  Paraguay.  Priiiiora  odioion,  1932.  l.\sun- 
oi6n,  Talleres  grafioos  “La  Colmena”  s.  a.]  |1.531]  p.  illus.,  ports.,  fold.  mai). 
'HiYi  cm. 

El  excudero  nacional  dr  Ilonduras,  [por]  la  Seoretaria  de  Rolaoiones  Exteriores. 
Tegucigalpa,  Tipo-lito-foto  y  encuadornaoidn  nacionales  1 19.32].  2(5  p.,  inol. 

illus.  fold.  ool.  pi.  17  cm. 

Mexico  en  el  teatro  [por]  Rodolfo  L'sigli.  Mexico,  Improuta  Mundial,  1932. 
220  p.  plates,  ports.  2.5!j  cm. 

L<i.s  obrax  de  Josi  (luadulupe  Posada,  grahador  moxicaiu),  con  introduccion  de 
Diego  Rivera.  Editors:  Frances  T(.K)r,  Paul  O’ Higgins,  Hlas  Vanegas  .\rroyo. 
Publioada  i)or  Mexican  Folkways.  Mexico,  Talleres  grafioos  de  la  nacion,  1930. 
208  |).  illus.,  port.  35  cm. 

Como  estabilizar  la  agricaltura  nacional:  credit*)  habilitador,  soguro  agricola 
int<‘gra,  [por]  Francisco  Gomez  llaodo  [y]  Edmundo  Soares  Netto.  Montevideo, 
Imj).  “El  siglo  ilu.strado,”  1932.  24(5  p.  tal)les  (part,  fold.)  diagrs.  (j)art.  fold, 
ami  col.)  24  om. 

Patron  de  oro  o  bimclalismo,  eu.sjiyo  sobro  iis|)octos  nuovos  do  un  problema 
antigiio,  por  Ignacio  Mellcr.  Lima,  Libroria  c  impronta  Gil,  s.  a.,  1932.  1(54  p. 

fold,  diagr.  18  cm. 

Cumandd,  li)or]  Juan  D'on  Mora.  .>.)tos  and  vocabulary  by  Pastoriza 
Flores  .  .  .  Boston,  New  York,  [etc.]  D.  C.  lloatli  and  com])any  [1932].  258  p. 
17  cm. 

Estados  I'nidos  y  las  Anlillas,  [por]  Tulio  M.  Costero.  Madrid  [etc.]  Com- 
pania  ibero-americana  do  publicaciones  (s.  a.)  [1931].  232  p.  20  cm. 

liol'ivar,  el  libertador,  por  Jose  M.  Salavcrria.  Primera  odicidn.  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Espasa-C’alpe,  s.  a.,  1930.  237  p.  19'*  cm.  (Vidas  espanolas  o  his- 
]>anoamcricanas  dol  siglo  .xi\,  11.) 

Catdlogo  general  de  la  libreria  espanola  e  hispanoamericana,  anos  1901-1930. 
.\utores.  Tomo  1,  a-ch.  [Madrid]  Camaras  oficialos  dol  libro  do  Madrid  y  do 
Barcelona,  1932.  759  p.  29'i  cm. 

Martin  Fierro,  [por]  Jose  HornAndez.  Ilustrado  por  Adolfo  BolU)0(i.  Buenos 
.\ircs.  Amigos  del  arte,  1930.  front.  (p*)rt.),  illus.  41  cm. 

Among  the  now  magazines  and  those  received  hv  the  lil)rary  for 
the  first  time,  the  following  have  been  especially  noted: 

Boletim  da  Secretaria  da  agrienltara,  indastria  e  ria^uo.  Recife,  Imprensa 
official,  1932.  Tomo  1,  n."  2,  abril  a  junbo  dc  1932.  295  p.  plafes.  23'i  x 

1(5)*  cm.  Distributed  free  and  by  oxcliango.  Adclro.ss:  Soorotaria  tla  agrioul- 
tura,  indu.stria  e  viavao,  Recife,  Estad*)  de  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

lienista  social.  Mdridji,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  19:12.  Vol.  vi,  ni'iin.  80,  15  do  t)otu- 
bre  de  1932.  34  p.  illus.  30  x  24  om.  .Member  of  the  Con.solidafod  informa- 
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tioii  service  <»f  New  York.  Seiiiiiiionthly.  Kditor:  (Inhriel  Antoiiid  Mcneiulez. 
Address:  Apart jkIo  postal  ;{()"),  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

Rfvista  ilti  Colcgio  de  abogndos  dd  mtado  Merida;  ))uhlicaciun  inensual  |de] 
derecho  y  leKislacidn.  Meri<la,  Yeiiezuela,  1932.  .\no  I,  ii.“  2,  octuhre  de  1932. 
p.  25 -5t).  23  X  Iti’s  ••111.  Edittirs:  Dr.  Floreiicio  Kaiiifrez,  Dr.  Pedro  Jose 
(iodoy,  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Sanz  I'ehres.  .Address:  Colegio  de  alxigados  del  estado  de 
Merida,  Merida,  Venezuela. 

lioleliu  oficial  de  la  bolxa  de  eomereio  de  Santiago.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1932. 
.\no  I,  n.®  1,  agosto,  1932.  10  p.  30  x  24  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Holsa  de 

eomereio  de  Santiago,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

lioletin  de  la  liihlinleca  uacional.  Cinatemala,  1932.  .Ano  I,  nnm.  2,  agosto  de 
1932.  p.  134]-59.  27  x  19'4  cm.  Kditor:  Itafael  .Arevalo  .Martinez.  .Addre.ss: 

Ilihlioteea  naeional,  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

Rerixta  de  la  xociedad  filatelica  argeutinu.  Hnenos  .Aires,  1932.  .Ano  xxxvi, 
n.*  3  y  4,  nnmeros  270  y  271,  mayo-ago.sto  de  1932.  j).  [57]-  112.  illus.,  ports. 

27  X  IS  cm.  Di.stribnte*!  free  to  memliers  of  the  “Sociedad  filat61iea  argentina.” 
Kflitor:  Dr.  Ricardo  D.  Elivabe.  .Address:  Sociedad  filatelica  argentina,  Casilla 
de  correo  mini.  1103,  Hnenos  .Aires,  .Argentina. 

Ihdetin  de  informacionex  ftetroliferax  yacimienlox  e  iitduxtriax.  Hnenos  .Aires, 
1932.  p.  575-600.  diagrs.  20''2  x  lS)i  cm.  Alio  IX,  n."  90,  agosto  de  1932. 
Monthly.  Editor:  Julio  .Aguirre  C'eliz.  .Address:  Direccion  general  de  yaci- 
mientos  [letroliferos  fiscales,  Paseo  Colon  922,  Hnenos  .Aires,  Argentina. 
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TREE  PLANTING  IN  MEXICO 

Tlio  conservation  of  forests  and  tlic  problems  of  reforestation  have 
for  many  years  received  much  attention  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Forestry  Association  (Socicdad  Forestal  Mexicana) 
was  estahlislied  in  1922,  and  its  work  durin"  the  past  10  years  is 
indeed  worthy  of  the  hijjhest  praise.  It  promoted  the  celebration 
of  National  Arbor  Day,  an  initiative  which  found  hearty  support 
throufihout  the  nation.  Durinj;  the  last  three  years  the  celebration 
lias  been  extended  to  include  the  week  of  Fehruarv  14-20,  any  day 
in  which  may  he  observed  locally  as  Arbor  Day.  Official  recoj;nition 
was  "iven  this  celebration  by  a  presidential  proclamation  issued  in 
1932.  Since  1923  the  association  has  published  Mexico  Forexial,  a 
monthly  review,  whose  i)a};es  are  an  e.xcellent  source  of  detailed 
information  on  Mexican  forestry'  resources,  needs,  problems,  and 
methods  of  exploitation  and  conservation.  Durinjr  March,  1930,  the 
First  National  Congress  on  Forestry’^  was  held  in  Me.xico  City  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association,  with  more  than  175  delejiates  in 
attendance. 

On  April  5,  1920,  a  {jeneral  forestry'  law  was  sijjned  by'  the  President, 
<rivin<r  wide  i)owers  to  the  department  of  ajrriculture  in  this  matter. 
.V  presidential  decree  of  March  17,  1932,  makes  it  ohlipitoiy  for  all 
who  enfiafie  in  the  exploitation  of  forests  to  restore  the  species  of 
trees  they'  are  ex])loitin<;.  No  permits  for  exploitation  will  he  issued 
unless  the  applications  are  accomj)anied  by'  a  reforestation  plan. 
Persons  then  en<;af;ed  in  exploitation  had  to  submit  such  plans  within 
three  months. 

The  Mexican  Institute  of  Forestiy  Investigations  (Institute)  Me.xi- 
cano  de  Investigaciones  Forestales)  was  established  by  a  presidential 
decree  of  duly'  1st,  1932.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  creating  the 
institute  was  the  great  variety'  of  forestal  species,  many  of  great  value, 
and  some  to  he  found  exclusively  in  Mexico.  The  decree  also  states 
that  the  creation  of  the  institute  had  been  recommended  by'  the 
First  National  Congress  on  Forestry'. 

The  primaiy  pur|)ose  of  the  institute  will  be  to  study  the  exploitation 
and  renewal  and,  where  necessary',  the  restoration  of  the  national 
forestal  resources.  The  institute  will  he  aided  in  its  work  by  the 
School  of  Engineering  of  the  National  University,  the  Mexican  For¬ 
estry'  Association,  and  the  department  of  agriculture. 
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The  General  Bureau  of  Afrriculture  is  conducting  through  its 
regional  agents  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  an  active 
campaign  for  the  promotion  of  reforestation.  This  campaign  em¬ 
braces  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  vegetables. 

Thirty-six  thousand  young  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  In  the  southern  section  of  the 
State  a  nursery^  is  to  he  established  which  will  supply  the  different 
species  to  be  planted.  At  Silao,  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato,  a  nursery 
of  fruit  trees  was  established  with  the  cooperation  of  all  farmers  in 
the  region.  At  the  present  time  this  nurseiy'  has  more  than  6,000 
plants  of  the  following  species;  Plum,  grape,  quince,  and  peach. 

Progress  in  cultivation  is  also  being  made  in  the  States  of  Hidalgo, 
Mexico,  Xuevo  Ijcon,  Sinaloa,  and  Veracruz.  The  species  being 
planted  include  pears,  |)lums,  nuts,  ])eaches,  and  tejocotes,  a  fruit 
peculiar  to  Me.xico  resembling  a  sloe. 

A  technical  course  in  reforestation  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  vocational  school  at  Tlalpan.  This  course  is  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  practical  experiments  to  be  conducted  on  land  furnished 
by  the  General  Bureau  of  Agriculture. — A.  C. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY 

The  idea  of  an  intercontinental  railway  which  would  connect  the 
Americas  has  been  entertained  for  almost  70  years  by  citizens  of  both 
northern  and  southern  continents.  International  attention  was  first 
focused  on  the  idea,  however,  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  in  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  the  undertak¬ 
ing  has  been  the  subject  of  favorable  resolutions  then  and  at  every 
succeeding  conference:  Mexico,  1901;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906;  Buenos 
Aires,  1910;  Santiago,  Chile,  1923;  and  Habana,  1928. 

From  a  more  extensive  reporLi^^repared  by  Senor  Santiago  Marin 
Vicuna  of  Chile,  a  member  of-fne  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Pan 
American  Railway,  the  following  information  is  taken. 

The  Pan  American  Railway  is  planned  to  connect  as  advantageously 
as  possible  the  extensive  net  of  railways  already  established  in  the 
Americas,  whose  total  continental  area,  estimated  at  15,200,000 
square  miles,  has  a  population  of  250,000,000  inhabitants  served  by 
approximately  552,000  miles  of  railways.  If  the  Greater  Antilles 
are  included,  the  total  mileage  would  be  increased  to  a  little  more  than 
564,200  miles,  or  about  57  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  world.  If  only  the  continental  systems  in  use 
in  America  at  the  present  time  are  considered,  there  are  3.84  miles  of 
railway  to  every  100  srpiare  miles,  and  2.57  miles  to  every  1,000 
inhabitants. 
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As  the  result  of  a  resolution  |)asse(l  in  1890  at  the  First  International 
('onferenee  of  Aineriean  Stales,  an  international  eonunission  of  enp- 
neers  was  appointed  in  189:1.  A  plan  was  drawn  up  and  its  jieneral 
outlines  have  heen  followed  ever  since.  The  projiosed  railway  was 
divided,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  two  sections — the  trunk,  or 
lonfritudinal  line,  and  the  transverse  connections.  The  first  will 
pass,  according;  to  plans,  through  the  three  Americas  from  north  to 
south,  from  Ottawa  to  Buenos  Aires;  its  total  length  will  he  some 
10,6.")0  miles,  barely  three-fourths  of  which  are  finished.  The  second 
will  connect  those  nations  lying  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  first 
section — Venezuela,  the  (luiaiias,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
(’Idle.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  comprising  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  will  eipial  that  of  the  main  line,  and  it  is  upon  the  lateral  connec¬ 
tions  that  the  greatest  thought  has  heen  expended. 

The  pro|)osed  general  route  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  is  as 
follows:  Leaving  Ottawa,  it  crosses  the  houndary  of  the  United 
States  at  ('ornwall,  passes  through  Washington,  and  reaches  the  Mexi¬ 
can  frontier  at  Laredo.  After  traversing  the  entire  length  of  Mexico, 
it  enters  Central  America  at  Ayutla,  Guatemala,  passing  through 
the  capitals  of  all  the  Central  American  repuhlicas  and  of  Panama. 
In  Colombia  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  (’aiica  River,  crosses  the 
Rundchaca  into  Ecuador,  where  it  passes  through  Quito  and  enters 
Peru  over  the  Canchis  River.  Nearly  the  whole  length  of  Peru  is 
traversed;  Bolivia  is  entered  on  the  farther  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
at  (luaqui,  and  left  at  La  (^uiaca,  on  the  Argentine  border.  In  Argen¬ 
tina  the  extensive  railway  system  which  reaches  liuenos  Aires  via 
Tucuman  and  (’ordoha  will  he  utilized;  the  traveler  wi.shing  to  con¬ 
tinue  south  may  do  so  as  far  jis  Viedma,  the  seaport  capital  of  the 
Territoiy  of  Rio  Negro.  From  Ottawa  to  Viedma  the  railway  will 
run  from  40°  north  latitude  to  41°  south  latitude,  87°  in  all,  or  nearly 
half  the  distance  from  pole  to  pole. 

Of  this  vast  intercontinental  system,  about  4,f)r)0  miles  remain  to 
he  constructed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $22") ,000, 000,  or  an  average 
of  a  little  more  than  .$48,000  j)er  mile.  The  subject  is  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Montevideo  in  December,  1933,  when  the  permanent  com¬ 
mission  will  present  a  detailed  report. 

A  Pan  American  Highway  is  also  projected,  on  a  somewhat  different 
n)ute.  For  progress  which  has  heen  made  on  the  construction  of  the 
sections  in  Mexico,  (’entral  America,  and  Panama,  see  Inter  American 
Highways,  by  Pyke  Johnson,  Bi  lletin  of  the  Pan  American  L^nion, 
Januarx’,  1930,  and  The  Present  Status  of  the  Inter  American  Iligh- 
v'ay,  by  E.  W.  James,  in  the  July,  1931,  issue  of  the  Bclletin. 


URUGUAYAN  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  NOTES 


A  report  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  Repuhlie,  of  Uruguav,  which 
has  reached  the  Pan  American  I'nion  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Camara  MercautU  <le  Proiluctos  del  Pals,  of  Montevideo,  reveals  in 
statistieal  form  the  present  economie  and  financial  position  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  as  well  as  presents  a  picture  of  trade  and  finance  for  a  number 
of  past  years. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  report  is  contained  in  the 
section  covering  exports  of  the  jjrincipal  commodities  produced  in 
the  country.  A  study  of  the  figures  eovering  wool  exports,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reveals  clearly  how  the  factor  of  low  prices  has  affected  the 
national  economy  in  the  recent  period  of  depression.  With  the  year 
192")  as  a  basis  of  100,  the  roltime  index  of  total  wool  e.xports  rose 
to  133  in  1020,  170  in  1027,  132  in  1028,  120  in  1020,  103  in  1030, 
and  102  in  1031.  The  total  ralue  index,  however,  with  the  year 
1025  also  as  a  basis  of  100,  followed  this  generally  downward  course: 
1020,  07;  1027,  113;  1028,  100;  1020,  00;  1030,  01;  and  1031,  71. 
The  average  piice  i)er  kilogram  received  hy  wool  producers  showed 
a  decline  from  a  basis  of  100  in  1025  to  44  in  1031. 

A  similar  picture  is  presented  by  the  statistics  covering  prices  of 
wheat,  corn,  linseed,  and  cattle  products,  although  the  price  declines 
for  these  commodities  are  not  as  sharp  as  those  for  wool. 

In  the  section  covering  the  financial  position  of  the  Government, 
it  is  revealed  that  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1032,  resulted  in  a 
deficit  of  7,431,000  pesos.  While  expenditures  amounted  to  63,167,- 
000  pesos,  revenues  totaled  only  55,736,000  pesos.  In  accounting 
for  the  deficit,  a  study  of  the  detailed  figures  shows  that  on  the  side 
of  revenues,  while  the  income  from  special  revenues  and  national 
services  were  maintained  at  the  same  or  higher  levels  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  receipts  from  direct  taxes  declined  about  10  per  cent 
and  from  indirect  taxes,  the  principal  source  of  governmental  income, 
about  8  i)er  cent. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  1930-31,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
in  those  items  covering  serviee  on  the  public  debt  and  certain  special 
disbursements  such  as  relief  measures.  The  ordinary  running  e.x- 
penses  of  the  Government  were  held  down  to  almost  the  same  amounts 
as  those  expended  in  the  previous  fiseal  period. 

Reflecting  the  manner  in  which  the  depression  has  affected  Uru¬ 
guayan  Government  finances,  a  study  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
over  a  period  of  years  reveals  the  fact  that  although  a  small  deficit 
of  less  than  a  million  pesos  resulted  from  the  1929-30  oj)erations, 
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surpluses  had  been  accumulated  in  every  fiscal  period  since  that  of 
1922-23. 

With  regard  to  the  public  debt  of  the  Government,  a  study  of 
recent  developments  shows  an  increase  in  internal  obligations  during 
the  last  four  years,  which  has  been  sharply  accentuated  recently, 
rising  from  a  total  of  71,829,000  pesos  at  the  end  of  1928  to  76,720,000 
at  the  elose  of  1929,  85,948,000  in  1930,  90,758,000  in  1931,  and 
101,139,000  pesos  at  the  end  of  June,  1932.  The  external  and  inter¬ 
national  obligations  of  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  manifest 
a  steady  decline  during  the  last  two  years.  As  of  June  31,  1932,  the 
total  debt  of  the  Government  amounted  to  247,789,000  pesos,  com¬ 
posed  of  141,670,000  pesos  external  obligations,  101,139,000  internal 
and  4,980,000  pesos  international.* 

Those  statistics  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  covering  retail  prices 
of  articles  of  national  production  forming  one  index,  after  remaining 
within  about  10  or  12  points  of  the  1913  base  of  100  during  the  period 
1922-1930,  inclusive,  began  to  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  1931,  although 
the  average  for  that  year  was  only  112.  In  1932,  however,  the 
monthly  index  from  January  through  July  fluctuated  between  121 
and  131,  showing  a  downward  tendency  in  June  and  July,  the  figure 
for  the  latter  month  being  124. 

While  on  account  of  exchange  conditions  in  the  last  year  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  indices  of  10  representative  foreign  articles  listed 
would  reveal  increases,  it  was  not  until  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  1932,  that  the  index  of  this  group  began  to  rise  from  the 
level  maintained  during  the  last  few  years.  Thus,  while  the  10-year 
average  (1922-1931,  inclusive)  was  161  (1913=  100),  the  average  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1932  was  154,  with  the  index  for  July  at  167. 

The  index  covering  a  total  of  31  articles  contained  in  the  four 
general  classification  groups  shows  an  average  during  the  years  1922 
through  1931  of  124,  with  the  greatest  fluctuation  from  this  average 
in  any  year  being  only  three  points.  The  first  seven  months  of  1932, 
however,  reveal  a  rise  to  an  average  of  134. — H.  G.  S. 


ARGENTINE  POSTAL  STAMPS  USED  FOR  BUSINESS  PROMOTION 

The  American  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires  reports  that 
the  Argentine  Post  Office  has  embarked  on  a  new  plan  of  increasing 
retail  sales  among  Buenos  Aires  merchants,  while  also  increasing 
postal  savings.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  issuing  postage  stamps  in 
the  form  of  booklets,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  available  in 

•  Tlio  sci-oilU'd  "intornatidimr’  ilobt  of  rruKiiay  is  in  roality  a  iH)rtion  of  the  intonial  debt  and  represt'iUs 
Uie  settlement  of  a  loan  from  the  (loverninent  of  Hrazil  and  of  certain  claims  of  that  Oovernment. 
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Arjrontinii.  Tlie  now  hooks,  which  were  issued  Septeinher  5,  contain 
a  small  sheet  of  stamps.  Those  sellin<;  for  30  centavos  contain  si.x 
re<rular  stamps  worth  o  centavos  paper  each,  those  costiiifr  (50  centavos 
paper  contain  six  10-centavo  stamps,  and  those  costin*;  1.20  paper 
pesos  contain  twelve  10-centavo  stamps.  These  stamps  are  used 
for  refrular  correspondence  and  are  sold  at  their  face  value  without 
extra  charjrp  for  hein<j  in  hook  form. 

The  novelty  of  the  |)lan  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  small 
sheet  of  stamps  each  hook  contains  ai)proximately  oO  i)ajres,  in  which 
appear  advertisements  of  local  stores  or  products  and  a  list  of  prohahly 
150  retail  stores,  theaters,  moviiifr-pieture  houses,  dental  parlors, 
etc.  Each  sheet  is  perforated,  and  upon  its  delivery  to  the  store 
mentioned  on  it  a  discount  will  he  jrranted  in  the  purchase  of  any 
merchandise.  The  amount  of  the  discount  varies  from  5  to  10  ])er 
cent,  depending;  upon  the  store,  hut  the  moving-picture  theaters 
grant  50  per  cent  discounts  on  each  ticket.  This  discount  is  not  paid 
in  cash,  hut  in  the  form  of  a  postal-savings  stain]).  Such  stamps, 
when  they  reach  1  paper  peso  or  more,  may  he  |)resented  to  any  j)ost 
office  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  owner  in  an  account  hearing 
interest  at  the  regular  postal  savings  hank  rates.  It  is  stated  that 
the  amounts  may  he  drawn  in  cash  or  individual  deposits  made  to 
the  account  a|)art  from  any  purchase  in  merchandise. 

Additional  data  u.seful  to  the  purchaser  of  postage  stamps  include 
a  list  of  postal  substations  and  details  on  postal  rates. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  Buenos  Aires,  Augextixa,  there  has  recently  been  founded  a 
new  child-welfare  organization,  under  the  name  of  Liga  Pro-Moralidad 
y  Defensa  de  la  Xifiez.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  League  is  to  over¬ 
see  school  attendance.  In  the  case  of  children  who  do  not  attend 
school  regularly  because  they  are  obliged  to  work  for  the  support  of 
the  family,  the  I^eague  will  take  steps  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
the  |)arents  so  that  the  children’s  education  may  not  he  interrupted. 
The  organization  will  also  fight  against  vagrancy  and  try  to  have 
homeless  children  sent  to  })roper  institutions  or  apprenticed  to  a 
trade.  It  also  expects  to  establish  libraries  and  gymnasiums.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  will  try  in  every  way  to  keep  homes  unbroken  and  to 
advise  parents  in  the  j)roper  methods  of  bringing  uj)  their  children. 

An  emergency  committee  in  Bogota,  ('olombia,  has  undertaken 
an  interesting  work  on  behalf  of  the  needy.  For  this  i)ur|)ose  it  has 
opened  several  cafeterias  where  a  free  breakfast  will  he  given  to 
children  who  formerly  went  to  school  without  food,  to  the  poor  and 
old,  to  em|)loyed  women  earning  small  wages,  and  to  men  out  of  work. 
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Persons  of  means  can  buy  a  hook  of  tickets,  each  good  for  a  meal, 
which  they  can  distribute  among  those  needing  such  assistance  and 
tlius  be  assured  that  the  object  of  their  charity  is  being  fulfilled. 
This  method  also  helps  to  remove  beggars  from  the  street. 

In  the  central  cafeteria  there  are  various  rooms  for  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  meals;  the  small  profit  from  this  source  helps 
finance  the  project. 

One  of  these  rooms  is  in  the  colonial  style  and  is  decorated  with  some 
of  the  best  works  of  the  well-known  painter  Koberto  Pizano.  Another 
in  similar  style  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Jose  Maria  Vergara  y 
Vergara,  an  author  well  known  for  his  charming  pictures  of  colonial 
life.'  The  children’s  room  is  decorated  with  the  pictures  from  the 
stories  of  the  poet  Rafael  Pombo,  and  also  contains  books  for  their 
amusement.  And  finally,  there  is  a  delightful  terrace  with  tables  in 
the  open  air  where  diners  may  enjoy  the  sun  and  the  magnificent  view. 

Senor  J.  A.  Pardo  Ospina,  director  and  founder  of  the  Colombian 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Bogota,  has  awakened  general  interest  in 
those  handicapped  in  this  way.  The  Institute  at  present  has  a 
school  divided  into  kindergarten,  primary,  and  secondary  sections. 
There  are  both  boarding  and  day  pupils.  Instruction  is  given  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  for  the  blind.  They 
are  also  taught  vocational  work  in  the  shops  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  where  they  make  rugs,  carpets,  baskets,  and  woolen  articles. 
Music  lessons  are  given  and  there  is  a  school  orchestra.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  sending  representatives  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
interest  the  various  Departments  in  establishing  similar  schools. 
The  Gov'ernment  has  imposed  a  ta.x  to  assist  in  this  work  and  is  offer¬ 
ing  help  in  other  ways. 

Medellin,  an  industrial  center,  already  has  an  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes.  Its  modern  building  is  well  equipped  for 
housing  and  educating  those  in  its  care. 

One  of  the  important  social  welfare  institutions  in  Chile  which  is 
sustained  by  a  private  charity  is  the  home  in  Santiago  where  700 
children  from  3  to  14  years  of  age  are  housed  and  educated.  After 
the  children  have  finished  their  primary  schooling,  they  are  sent  to 
other  institutions  and  taught  a  trade.  In  connection  with  the  home 
there  is  a  section  for  children  under  3,  and  another  for  the  aged. 
Thousands  of  orphans  or  neglected  children  have  benefited  by  the 
work  of  this  institution. 

The  St.  Lucy  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind  is  also  sustained 
by  private  contributions.  Its  chief  work  is  teaching  the  blind  to  earn 

'  See  “A  Clip  of  C’lioeolale.”  by  Josf  Marla  Verpara  y  Verpara,  Hi  lletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
.\ngii.st,  lUIU. 
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a  living;.  It  occupies  a  modern  building;  where  the  blind,  under  the 
instruction  of  nuns,  are  taught  by  modern  methods.  A  special 
gymnasium  plays  an  important  part  in  helping  blind  children  to 
develop  normally.  Instruction  is  given  in  vocational  work  and  music, 
and  recreation  is  provided.  The  Institute  has  a  clinic  for  treating 
those  who  are  ill.  A  special  point  is  made  of  visiting  the  families  of 
boarding  pupils,  so  as  to  arrange  for  close  cooperation  between 
home  and  school. 

From  Professor  Manuel  Velazquez  Andrade,  of  Mexico,  has  come 
the  following  information  about  the  institution  formerly  known  as 
the  Reformatory  for  Boys: 

b^leven  miles  from  Me.xico  City,  in  the  Ajusco  mountains,  stands 
a  red  brick  building  surrounded  by  ancient  walls.  It  is  the  Guidance 
Home  for  Boys  (Casa  Orientacion  para  Varones).  Set  on  the  seven 
and  a  half  acres  within  its  bounds  is  a  miniature  community.  The 
buildings  contain  dormitories,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  offices, 
school  rooms,  and  vocational-training  shops,  while  on  the  grounds  are 
an  athletic  field,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  a  small  park. 

To  this  institution,  supported  by  the  muncipal  authorities  of  Me.xico 
City,  are  sent  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic — neglected  children 
or  youthful  offenders  sentenced  by  the  Juvenile  Court  for  truancy  or 
incorrigibility.  The  boys,  of  whom  there  are  over  400,  range  from  8 
to  20  years  in  age;  those  of  19  or  20  are  the  e.xception,  however,  for 
according  to  the  penal  code  only  offenders  of  18  or  under  are  sent  to 
institutions  of  this  kind. 

At  the  home  each  boy  is  given  a  program  planned  according  to  his 
individual  needs  as  charted  from  social,  educational,  and  other  studies 
made  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  For  greater  convenience  in  helping  the 
boys  they  are  divided,  for  both  academic  and  vocational  classes,  into 
two  sections,  children  and  adolescents.  There  is  a  small  group  of 
about  30  defectives — feeble-minded,  backward,  or  crippled  children — 
which  is  not  included  in  that  arrangement;  for  this  class  special 
instruction  is  planned. 

The  purpose  of  the  academic  work  is  to  provide  the.  boys  with  at 
least  a  primary-school  education,  for  a  lar^c  percentage  is  illiterate 
when  sent  there.  It  is  compulsoiy'  that  all  should  finish  the  fourth 
grade,  and  for  the  few  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  classes  are  held.  The  smaller  boys  are  taught  in  classes  of 
30  to  35;  the  older  group  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  from  40  to  60 
pupils  apiece,  classified  by  previous  education  rather  than  by  age.  For 
the  children’s  groups  the  school  year  and  regular  course  of  study  of  the 
Federal  schools  have  been  adopted,  while  the  adolescent  group  works 
according  to  the  project  method,  with  a  special  curriculum  in  which 
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the  academic  work  is  divided  into  only  three  grades  and  the  pupil 
advances  according  to  his  ability. 

Emphasis  is  put  on  hygiene  and  physical  training.  Gymnastics, 
games,  military  drill — included  to  develop  character  and  discipline 
the  will — hikes,  and  swimming  are  all  enjoyed,  and  the  boys  are  given 
careful  instruction  in  personal  and  social  hygiene. 

E.xtra-curricular  activities,  too,  are  encouraged.  There  is  drawing 
for  the  artistic,  a  hand  for  those  who  play  an  instrument,  folk  songs 
for  those  who  sing,  theatricals,  patriotic  celebrations,  and  community 
gatherings  to  awaken  the  sense  of  civic  obligations. 

During  the  first  si.\  weeks  of  his  stay  in  the  home  each  hoy  is  given 
aptitude  tests  to  determine  what  sort  of  vocational  training  is  most 
suited  to  his  needs  and  abilities.  In  the  shops  a  boy  may  learn  to  be 
a  mason,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  baker,  plumber,  printer,  electrician, 
or  tailor.  Out-of-doors  intensive  courses  in  agriculture  are  given, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  irrigation  and  the  raising  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  and  trades 
fills  a  twofold  purpose:  It  enables  the  institution  to  be  more  self- 
supporting  than  it  would  otherwise  he,  and  prepares  the  boys  to  obtain 
employment  after  they  leave  and  to  take  their  place  in  the  community 
at  large  with  a  minimum  of  readjustment. 

In  Mexico  City  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  is  carrying  out  an  ambitious  program  of  cliild  welfare  in 
connection  with  which  it  supports  10  nursery  schools,  where  more  than 
1,200  children  between  2  and  6  years  of  age  daily  receive  education, 
food,  medical  attention,  and  ev'ery  other  necessary  care.  These 
schools  occupy  buildings  especially  erected  for  the  purpose  with 
spacious  class  rooms,  dining  rooms,  rest  rooms,  and  infirmaries;  they 
are  surrounded  with  gardens. 

The  question  of  balanced  feeding  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
two  diet  tables,  appropriate  to  the  median  age  of  4  years  and  the 
special  needs  of  Me.xican  children,  have  been  drawn  up.  The  food 
supplied  in  accordance  with  these  tables  gives  the  due  allowance  of 
calories  and  vitamins  necessary  for  proper  development,  as  attested 
by  the  weight  and  height  of  each  child,  which  are  noted  every  month. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  reports  that  these  good  meals  have 
undoubtedly  helped  in  lowering  illness  and  death  among  the  children. 

Three  physicians,  10  nurses,  and  a  dentist  attend  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  children  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  physician. 
The  children  are  examined  daily  upon  their  arrival  by  a  nurse 
and  isolated  if  they  appear  to  he  suffering  from  a  transmissible 
disease.  They  are  given  a  daily  hath  and  kept  clean  and  neat.  The 
children  are  also  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  inoculated  against 
di|>htheria. 
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When  tlie  schools  were  first  opened,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  children 
had  various  ailments,  especially  skin  diseases,  hut  now  the  number 
of  sick  is  comparatively  small.  Those  who  sull'er  from  conjjenital 
diseases  are  "iven  proper  treatment.  An  inde.x  card  is  kept  for  each 
child,  giving  his  personal  and  family  history,  age,  weight,  height, 
other  physiological  facts,  and  psychological  data;  the  educational 
history  is  added.  It  is  thought  that  these  cards  will  give  an  interest¬ 
ing  basis  for  future  studies.  The  psychological  data  will  he  used  to 
complete  tables  which  the  Federal  Department  of  Public  Education 
has  been  compiling  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers  with  each 
child. 

A  Mother’s  Association  functions  in  connection  with  each  school. 
At  its  meetings  the  work  of  the  school  is  e.xplained  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  secure  as  complete  cooperation  as  possible  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  Mothers  are  urged  to  visit  classes  so  that  they  may 
appreeiate  what  is  being  done  for  their  children. 

The  same  association  maintains  a  maternity  hospital  with  55  beds, 
about  to  he  doubled  in  number.  The  mortality  in  this  hospital  has 
been  very  low.  Medical  social  service  takes  charge  of  investigations 
concerning  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  babies.  Layettes  are  pro\nded 
for  the  very  poor. 

I^ast  June  the  then  President  Ortiz  Rubio  generously  gave  the 
Association  25  i)er  cent  of  his  salary  for  the  month.  With  this  gift  a 
dining  room  for  children  was  opened  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
populous  districts  of  the  City,  in  two  rooms  offered  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  Since  that  time  200  poor 
children  have  been  given  a  daily  noon  meal,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  their  health.  Sometimes  the  children  are  taken  on  short  excursions 
to  enjoy  a  picnic  and  a  day  out  of  doors. 

In  Asuncion,  Pahaguay,  a  similar  dining  room  for  poor  children 
has  recently  been  opened.  It  serves  200  children  a  day,  both  at  noon 
and  at  night,  an  abundant  and  nourishing  meal. 


NECROLOGY 

Oil  Septeinbor  4,  1932,  El  Salvador  lost  one  of  its  most  prominont 
men  of  letters  with  the  death  of  Alherto  Masferrer.  Duriiif;  the 
course  of  his  life  Doctor  Masferrer  served  his  Oovernment  as  a  memher 
of  the  Chamher  of  Deputies,  as  Director  (leneral  of  Primary’  Puhlic 
Instruction,  as  Consul  (leneral  in  Heljrium,  and  as  delejjate  to  many 
international  congresses.  Amonjr  these  were  The  Hafiue  ('onference 
in  1912,  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Conjjress,  and  the  con¬ 
ferences  held  at  San  Jose,  (’osta  Rica,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  the 
('entral  American  Federation. 

Don  Anihal  Rodrff'uez,  who  for  many  years  was  an  important  figure 
in  the  political  life  of  ('milk,  died  at  Santiago  on  October  2,  1932. 
Sehor  Rodriguez  entered  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  18t)(),  while 
still  a  student  of  law.  Ilis  ability  won  him  rapid  promotion  until  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  undersecretary  of  the  ministrA',  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  secretary  of  the  Council  of  State.  A  member  of  the 
National  Party,  Sehor  Rodriguez  was  on  several  occasions  elected 
to  the  ('hamher  of  Deputies,  representing  Temuco,  ('oncepcion, 
Talcahuano,  and  Luutnro.  In  1909  he  was  made  vice  president  of  the 
chamber.  In  1908  he  was  called  to  the  C’ahinet  as  Minister  of  War 
and  Navy,  a  portfolio  which  he  was  to  hold  four  times  during  his 
long  puhlic  career.  In  1923  he  was  again  a  memher  of  the  Cabinet, 
this  time  serving  as  Minister  of  Finance.  In  December,  1925, 
already  retired  from  jiolitical  activity,  Sehor  Rodriguez  was  appointed 
Conxervmlor  de  liieues  Raices  (real-estate  custodian),  a  service  in 
which  he  introduced  numerous  important  reforms. 

Cui'ca  AY  mourns  the  death  of  Dr.  Pablo  de  Maria,  one  of  her  most 
prominent  jurists,  who  died  at  Montevideo  on  October  5,  1932. 
Doctor  de  Maria,  the  son  of  Isidoro  Navarrete,  the  first  Cruguayan 
historian,  and  Sinforosa  Navarrete,  was  horn  at  (lualeguaychu, 
Argentina,  on  May  4,  1850.  After  finishing  his  primary  studies  at  the 
(’ollege  of  the  Esculapian  Fathers  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  the 
Cniversity  of  Montevideo,  graduating  in  187().  The  2()-year-old 
lawyer  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  faculty  and  later  dean  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  studied, 
and  for  many  years  the  rector  of  the  university.  He  also  served  in  the 
judiciary-,  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  high  professional  standards 
was  made  a  memher  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Justice,  serving  as 
President  of  this  institution — the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
countiy — until  he  reached  the  retiring  age  12  years  ago.  As  a  parlia¬ 
mentarian  he  represented  the  Department  of  Rio  Negro  in  the  Senate 
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and  was  a  ineinbor  of  the  eominission  oharped  with  drawinjr  lepil 
reforms,  later  introduced  into  civil  codes  and  codes  of  procedure. 
An  able  journalist,  he  won  prominence  by  his  virile  campaigns  for 
civic  reform  as  editor  of  El  Siglo,  in  collaboration  with  Jose  P.  Ra¬ 
mirez,  Jidio  Herrera  y  Obes,  and  Jacinto  Alhistur.  His  fugitive 
pieces — treatises,  articles,  and  lectures,  published  in  pamphlets, 
reviews,  and  the  annals  of  the  university — were  being  collected  at  the 
time  of  his  death  and  will  be  published  in  a  commemorative  work. 

The  death  of  Daniel  Hernandez  at  Lima  on  October  23,  1932,  marks 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Peruvian  painters. 
Bom  at  Huancavelica  on  August  1,  1856,  he  went  to  Europe  when 
18  years  old  to  continue  the  art  studies  which  at  a  very  early  age  he 
had  begun  in  Lima.  In  1885,  after  years  of  study  in  Rome,  where  he 
earned  his  livelihood  by  painting  small  pictures,  he  went  to  Paris  and 
made  that  city  his  home  for  many  years.  Several  of  his  paintings 
were  hung  in  the  Salon  there,  among  them  “By  the  Fireside, ”in  1893; 
“The  Bath,”  in  1894;  and  “The  Valley  of  Engerhei^,”  in  1895. 
One  of  his  best  known  paintings,  “Idleness”  (“La  Perezosa”),  was 
awarded  prizes  both  at  the  exhibition  in  1899  and  at  the  world’s  fair 
the  following  year;  it  now  hangs  in  Munich.  In  recognition  of  his 
work,  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Hernandez  devoted  himself  to 
portrait’  painting  in  Europe  and  America.  His  historical  jiaintings, 
which  belong  to  the  same  period,  are  also  to  he  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Among  these  are  portraits  of  San  Martin,  Bolivar,  and 
Pizarro;  that  of  Pizarro,  which  he  presented  to  the  city  of  Lima,  won 
the  grand  prize  and  gold  medal  at  the  1  hero- American  Exposition  at 
Sevilla  in  1929. 

In  1918,  the  President  of  Peru,  Dr.  Jose  Pardo,  invited  Hernandez 
to  return  to  Lima  and  establish  a  school  of  fine  arts.  He  accepted,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  opened  on  April  15,  1919; 
from  that  date  until  his  death  he  served  as  director  of  the  institution. 

The  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quito,  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Manuel 
Maria  Polit,  has  been  deeply  felt  throughout  Ecuador.  A  distin¬ 
guished  jurist,  educator,  statesman,  and  writer,  Doctor  Polit  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  October  28,  1932,  was  the  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Ecuador.  Born  at  Quito  in  1862,  he  studied  in  France 
and  England,  returning  to  Ecuador  in  1881  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  jurisprudence.  From  that  date  until  he  entered 
the  priesthood  in  1891,  he  practiced  law,  taught  at  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Quito,  and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  and  monographs, 
his  best-known  historical  work  being  “La  Familia  de  Santa  Teresa  en 
America.” 


